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New Features of 


SOMERVILLE’S REVISED 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


$1.00 
@ A large number of new simple exercises or groups 


of examples under such important headings as equations, 


factoring, fractions, and exponents. 

@A carefully graded collection of more than nine 
hundred examples, supplementing in order all the practice, 
both oral and written, in the first twenty-three chapters 
through simultaneous quadratics. 

@ An increased emphasis on the “ problem,” with 
abundant opportunity for practice in statement and solution. 

@ More work in exponents, complex fractions and in 
literal and simultaneous simple equations. 

@ New identities under rattos. 

@ An increase in the number of quadratic equations 
and quadratic forms to double that of the earlier edition. 

@ Entirely new series of examples on the binomial 
theorem and on tational equations. 

@ A comprehensive review of the most recent entrance 
questions in both preliminary and final college examinations. 
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NOSERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
institution today. You know this to be true and 
consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 
rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 
it could by no means have attained its present 
high standing in the community. The uniform 
success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
flection of the success of the institution. Why 
not attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“‘ Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards. family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes’” family up to 1878-made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 


significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SORE S-EDWwWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents 
New England Publishing Company 


| TO MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS 


6 Beacon Street, 


Paper, 25 cents 
Boston, Mass. 


If you have attended any of the annual meetings of dunty teachers associations 
throughout the state during the past month, you have heard something about 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 





Prominent school officials of your county who have the interest of this co-operative organization of the 
teachers of the state at heart have told of advantages gained by its. members. The Guild is on a fair way to 


secure a half-million dollar fund. In no other organization or company can teachers insure so safely and so 


profitably. There is a professional pride in becoming a member. * Write at once for particulars and applica- 


tion data to the secretary 


George M. Wadsworth, Pope School, Somerville 
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For the Teacher 
Who has to Depend 


On Her Own Initiative 
THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


is ideal 


The books are closely graded. 


The material is fresh, and of the same quality 
as the work of great masters in music. 


The work is so carefully scheduled that both 
supervisor and teacher are saved from the 
drudgery of details. 


The typography is unusually attractive. 
The series is the product of experience. 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Twe, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston — New York — Chicago 


DR. FRANK P. BACHMAN 
MR. FRARK W. BALLOU 
MR. STUART A. COURTIS 
DR. CALVIN O. DAVIS 
DR. EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 


The Information Contained in 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by Paul H. Hanus 
COST $125,000 TO COLLECT 
And problems are solved init that may save 
one city $2,000,000 
Study These Problems as Applied to Your City 
There are 20 Important Problems Discussed 
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DR HENRY H. GODDARD 


PROF. PAUL H. HANUS 
DR. FRANK M. McMURRY 
DR. ERNEST C. MOORE 
DR. HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


MR. FRANK V. THOMPSON 
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Hanus. School Efficiency, Cloth. 158 pages.  Listprice $1.00 


McMurry. Elementary School Standards. Cloth. 230 pages. 
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List price  $1,25 


Moore. How New York City Administers Its Schools. 
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The volumes in preparatien are 
Courtis. Standards in Arithmetic. 
Davis. High School Programs (Courses) in Study. 
Elliott. City School Supervision. 
Goddard. Schoo) Training of Defective Children. 
Schneider. Vocational (Industrial) Schools. 
Thompson. Commercia! Education. 


Full descriptive circular on application 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Mailing price 1.50 


Cloth, 334 pages, List Price $1.25 
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A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendentin Massachusetts :— 


I thank you for your excellent services in filling my —- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the reset of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality ef the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher:— 

I thank you for your interest in locating me and will es- 
d@eavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— Schoo) as I have 
mever enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promp and 
se much in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Prempt, Ceurteous, 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

lappreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly feund yeur agency superior to any 
ether with whieh | registered. 

From a teacher of a large private schoo] :-— 

lam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her schoo). 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 


year. 
Send for registratien blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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MAINE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BANGOR, OCTOBER 30—31 


A GLANCE AT A FEW FEATURES 


Bangor, which received a considerable set-back 
by the fire of a couple of years since, is rapidly 
recovering from the blow and is in the process of 
steady rehabilitation. Still that process has many 
disagreeable features about it especially when the 
rains descend and the floods come and give com- 
posite mud for the feet, while encumbered side- 
walks and newly planned, but unfinished paths 
and street widenings impede the pedestrian 
though they give promise of future beauty. Few 
cities the size of and under the conditions that 
confront Bangor give better evidences of thrift, of 
enterprise, and of energy. 

The stranger ushered into this remote city will 
find conflicting emotions struggling in his breast, 
Bid Vie jill) at léastwaitd especially if he. is wer “lV 
‘ested in schools and education, concede 
courage and a real love of aesthetic beauty. $. oo 
citizens of Bangor. A glance at the new and 
superb High School building where many of the 
meetings of the late convention were held, or at 
the noble public library beside it, will increase his 
admiration for a community that could do so well 
under trying conditions. 

What opportunities were afforded to listen to 
the pupils of Bangor could only heighten the 
respect for a city that is surely struggling to 
make a model record under somewhat adverse 
conditions. Doubtless the people of Bangor 
would say: “We do not ask for sympathy, if you 
have any commendation or even criticism for our 
efforts we will listen with patience and immedi- 
ately wend our way along the pathway of oppor- 
tunity.” 

There was no difficulty in recognizing the vigor 
‘of Superintendent Wormwood’s administration or 
the progress the schools were making under his 
able supervision. But perhaps enough has been 
said of Bangor. As a convention city it made a 
creditable showing. As in all state conventions, 
the feminine element was greatly in evidence. So 
much so was this true that when the opening. 
banquet was “attempted” the lady teachers prac- 
tically routed the men, leaving many of them to 
cool their heels in the outer courts of the Bangor 
House, and imagining how interesting the hour 
and a halt occupied by Kendrick Bangs might be 
could they only listen to him. The Schoolmasters’ 
Club, under whose auspices Mr. Bangs spoke, 
earned the title of the “Schoolma’ams’ Club” be- 
stowed by the disappointed ones on the spot. 

Without going into the detailed order of the 
exercises, a few comments will be justified on the 
specially felicitous conditions attending the con- 


vention. It speaks particularly well for Maine 
that the talent summoned for the convention 
year after year, both native to—or rather within— 
the state, and without as well, is always of a high 
order. Its own colleges are well supplied with 
earnest men, intellectually and ethically an 
honor to the state. As one studies the composi- 
tion of its student body it is a pleasure to wit- 
ness their intensity of purpose and their grim de- 
termination to wrest from a life of study all that 
can help them onward. 

The accession to the state forces, already well 
equipped—as the draft by the convention, itself, 
showed—of President Aley of the College at 
@rono re-enforced the state at a critical point and 
brought into the educational a not of the 
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attractive and bristling with a and mentality. 

There will perhaps never be a better occasion to 
record the continuous and steadily favorable im- 
press that State Superintendent Payson Smith 
gives to the educational forces of Maine. As one 
witnesses the unusually strong but yet tender and 
affectionate greeting that always awaited him as 
he came forward to meet that sea of upturned 
faces to the number of 2,000, there was only one 
word that could express it—confidence—and that 
of the most implicit character. If this were merely 
the inference of one’s judgment it would be still 
complimentary, but the universal acclaim with 
which his name is received by visiting speakers 
of the highest reputation confirms any favorable 
opinion current within the state. 

It is no commonplace convention that can 
number among its speakers President Meikle- 
john of Ambherst, Professors Thorndike and 
Strayer of Columbia, State Superintendent 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, always of fascinating 
interest, Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, State Superin- 
tendent of New Jersey, always wise, always safe. 
and always acceptable, Professor McConaughy, 
of Bowdoin, a moulder of educational thought in 
the state that he honors, President Roberts, the 
effective head of Colby, President Chase, the wise 
counselor of Bates, and Professor Sills, one of the 
inspiring forcés at Bowdoin. Scattered through 
these were men rising rapidly on the ladder of 
promotion, making themselves felt by pure worth 
and sheer merit, principals of normal schools, pro- 
fessors in the colleges yet unknown to fame, but 
who cannot long be suppressed, minor teachers of 
distinct merit and talent gathered from numerous 
directions. One must not forget the address of 
Principal W. D. Lewis of the William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, on “The High School and 
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the Citizen” which coruscated with humor, and 
bristled with the best sort of thought to give to 
an expectant audience of teachers. Professor 
Strayer met in the fullest manner the demands of 
the grade teachers for wise counsel, clear instruc- 
tion and the occasional “facetiae” that give a sort 
of lightness not quite demanded but expected in 
even educational addresses. 

Probably no address commanded keener at- 
tention, a profounder respect or a greater hom- 
age than that of Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, superin- 
tendent of schools of Newton, Mass. The title 
was “Measuring Efficiency,” illustrated by a series 
of perhaps a dozen charts that had been worked 
out with what seemed to a layman an uncanny 
skill. For sheer brain power re-enforced by skill 
acquired by years of the most thoughtful and con- 
centrated persistency, that thoroughness we are 
apt to attribute to the German race, he has made 
figures to talk and statistics to speak aloud. It 
is difficult to see how the demonstrations of Dr. 
Spaulding can fail to command the most wide- 
spread attention throughout the country. 

It would be interesting to follow the division 
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meetings where the various teachers found intel- 
lectual aliment in each case sub-divided for special 
needs. The Maine convention was, of course, 
not so very unlike many other conventions, but 
this at least can be said, that it was wisely adapted 
to the needs of a great body of teachers. 
Where comminuted intellectual food was demanded 
it was supplied and where a stronger regimen was 
required that also was furnished. In fact the pro- 
gram ran the whole gamut of school life from 
the kindergarten to the college. It was varied, at- 
tractive, profitable, and stimulating. It only re- 
mains to record that Ralph E. Rowe has _ been 
elected president of the Maine State Teachers’ 
Association for the coming year, and Portland 
has been assigned for the place of meet- 
ing. 

It should also be added that Superintendent 
Smith’s statement that the changing of the place 
of meeting from year to year induced a com- 
munity of interest among the teachers met with 
the heartiest approval of the great mass of teach- 
ers assembled. 


W. P. A. 
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THE WORK OF THE MAINE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT PAYSON SMITH 


Augusta 


Not only has the Maine Teachers’ Association 
won the support of the teachers of the state from 
kindergarten to the college, but it has also the 
confidence of the public in whose interests it 
meets. The press by its unusual attention to its 
deliberations reflects at once its own liberal and 
generous attitude towards the work and the extent 
of public interest in it. 

We should ‘not be worthy, however, of the past 
if we should be content with the achievements of 
that past. The association, like the teachers of its 
membership, must grow if it is to live. My 
desire is to suggest what some of its extended 
activities might be. 

Before naming these, however, there are one 
or two questions of policy that have recently been 
under discussion and upon which I want to express 
my views. On account of the large attendance at 
the annual meeting and the consequent crowding 
at any smaller convention city, a few members 
have expressed their advocacy of dividing the 
association into eastern and western sections. 
understand the arguments that are presented and 
I acknowledge their force. 

I believe, however, that we can far better afford 
a little crowding now and then than we can to 
lose the unity of plan and action which is at present 
the dynamic force behind educational progress in 
Maine. This state, I confidently believe, is just 
now making as rapid progress educationally as it 
has made at any time in its history, or as any other 
state of the same complex conditions is making 
now. 

This progress is due very much more than is 
realized to the fact that in our state wide confer- 


I. 


ences and conventions the men and women from 
the east meet those from the west and those from 
the north meet those from the south to join their 
forces in earnest discussion under the wisest 
guidance we can summon to our aid. All our in- 
stitutions of every grade and character are repre- 
sented here, all have their place and we go back 
to our homes not less appreciative of our own 
work because we realize better of how big a 
movement we are a part. In this union then is 
great strength, and let us-not destroy this union by 
any divided association except by far more urgent 
necessity than has yet appeared. 

For much the same reasons I think it would be 
unwise for the association to select any permanent 
convention city. It is obvious that the association 
will be somewhat restricted in its choice of con- 
vention cities, but the interests of the whole state 
in whose service we are enlisted should lead us 
to the fullest possible recognition of the claims of 
every section of it. 

As to the future work of the association, I be- 
lieve there should be pushed forward extensions 
of work outside of the annual program. This 
has already been done to some extent and most 
effectively. Many of the achievements already 
made are due very directly to the organized work 
of your members. There is room for much more. 

There are important unsolved educational prob- 
lems in Maine. There is the improvement of 
rural education, something that interests every 
one of you whether a country school teacher or 
not. There is the matter of establishing mini- 
mum standards of value of school work so that 
we may more adequately give an account to the 
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public of the results of School.work. ' There is the 
problem of school losses and the consequent waste 
of time and money. There is the more rapid ex- 
tension of vocational, industrial and manual 
courses. There is the more careful co-ordina- 
tion of all parts of our school system. There is 
the more harmonious connection of the schools 
with other educational agencies, the library, the 
church, the home. There is the pushing forward 
of public playgrounds and other similar outside in- 
struments for social education. 

The teachers of Maine have shown they can 
bring other things to pass, and all these and many 
more, not, of course, all to be undertaken at once, 
are possible of accomplishment. Therefore, I 
believe the association should expend a part of its 
funds every year for the. organization of com- 
mittees to assist in answering the questions which 
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the ‘people of our’ state thavei thé. tight to expect 
us at least in part to answer. 

Finally, I think every school teacher, ,superin- 

tendent, instructor and professor should be an 
active member of this association, Whether one 
can attend the annual meeting or not, whether the 
program happens to present a paper of special 
interest in one’s own department, this is our one 
organization that reflects or should reflect © the 
common hope and plans of all of us who are in 
school life. 
With a membership of 6,000 what might we not 
do? There might be a journal of proceedings; 
there might be a quarterly bulletin going to every 
member, as suggested yesterday to the superin- 
tendent, and there would be the more effective pro- 
motion of every department of this common cause 
of education throughout our state. 





CURRENT CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
Colum bia University 


The people of our country have great faith in 
our public school system. They have expected 
that these schools would produce an enlightened, 
capable and democratic citizenship. At times the 
work of the schools has_ been criticised because 
these ends have not been satisfactorily realized. 
It is possible that too much has been expected 
from public education and that there has not been 
* money enough available to accomplish the results 
which we have all desired. 

There will always be disagreement and _ criti- 
cism on the part of the theorists concerning the 
proper function of public education. One group 
will maintain that it is the principal business of 
the schools to give culture, while another equally 
earnest group will demand that the schools enable 
boys and girls to make a living. One theorist will 
demand those studies which he considers valuable 
as discipline, while another can see good only in 
that system which allows perfect freedom of 
choice for students. Education is defined by one 
group in terms of social continuity, while others, 
at least in their statement of theory, speak only in 
terms of individual development. We are con- 
cerned, however, primarily with a different sort 
of criticism—the criticism which grows out of 
public interest in all social enterprises, and which 
has come to demand efficiency in all lines of public 
service. 

Criticism of the sort that we are most concerned 
about has led in the past few years to a great 
number of school inquiries, surveys, or investiga- 
tions. The thought back of such attempts to 
test the work of our school systems has been in 
every case, I believe, the desire to discover 
wherein public schools are inefficient and to pro- 
vide for a development in the direction of greater 
efficiency. It is not uncommon when the city 
budget is discussed to find someone who will 
charge that the public schools have not justified 
their demands for more money. There is the 
ever present expression of dissatisfaction with the 
achievements of the boys and girls who have com- 
pleted the course offered in our public schools. 


These criticisms may not be ignored. Often 
they are the result of an honest endeavor to en- 
courage efficiency. Those of us who are inter- 
ested in public education can answer such criti- 
cisms only by refining our methods of measuring 
the results that we achieve in the conduct of public 
education. There is reason to believe that the 
business organization of many school systems 
needs to be overhauled,’ In many cases changes 
in Organization are demanded in the light of our 
common knowledge concerning the nature of 
children and the possible avenues of activity open 
before them. Wherever we have tested carefully 
the results achieved by children we have found 
astonishing variability as among the several units 
of our school system. We must plan to use the 
most exact means of measurement available in 
order to acquaint ourselves adequately with the 
problem which we face in business administra- 
tion, in organization, or in teaching. The writer, 
in measuring the results in English composition in 
the several fifth and seventh grades of a large 
school system, discovered that there was practically 
no difference in the quality of work done by the 
pupils in these two grades. The difficulty was not 
that the teachers were necessarily neglecting the 
work in English composition, but rather in the 
absence of any accurate measurements of 
progress, they had practically no realization of 
the standard of work which should have been re- 
quired. 

Similar results have been found in the measure- 
ment of results achieved in other school subjects. 
The demand is then that the scales already avaii- 
able for the measurement of handwriting, arithme- 
tic, English composition, and spelling, be applied 
in order to enable us to judge more accurately the 
efficiency of our work. In proportion as we are 
able to measure the results of our procedure, and 
effectively to adapt means to the ends which we 


seek to secure, we may hope not 
only to _ silence much criticism, but 
to develop an increased respect for our 


profession. 
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REORGANIZATION OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR J. JONES 


University of Maine 


Our present school system is the result of some- 
what haphazard growth. Each part of the system 
arose as a distinct type of school and has devel- 
oped, often without regard to the purpose of the 
other parts or of the whole. The attempted amal- 
gamation of these diverse elements has not given 
us a unified system. 

From an administrative point of view, the 
greatest break in our system comes between the 
secondary school and the college and the next is 
that between the grammar school and the second- 
ary school. This lack of co-ordination has re- 
sulted in a waste of time and effort, a duplication 
of work, an undue elimination of pupils from 
school and a lack of adequate preparation for life 
work. Thésé\yesults are further intensified) by the 
demand for 2 fonget-peridd “of preparation for 
professional work and by the increased educa- 
tional needs of every boy and girl. 

No plan of reorganization can fully do away 
with the evils mentioned; it can only hope to 
minimize them. If such a plan were possible of 
attainment we should attempt a complete reorgan- 
ization. In this plan the elementary school 
would extend to the end of the sixth grade, the 
secondary school through the second year of col- 
lege, and the university work—or definite prepara- 
tion for professional work—would follow. This is 
the natural or psychological division and would 
more nearly accord with the needs of the pupils. 
At present much secondary work is taken up in 
our colleges and pupils of the last grammar 
grades are denied admittance ‘into studies for 
which they are fully capable. This reorganiza- 
tion, however, seems altogether too remote to be 
even seriously: considered at present. 

There seems to be much greater prospect for a 
reorganization of our elementary-secondary sys- 
tem. The two plans of this reorganization which 


are being considered at present are the change 


from the 8—4 or 9—4 plan—eight or nine years 
for the elementary school and four for the second- 
ary school—to some phase of the 6—6 plan, and 
the shortening of the elementary school course 
to eight years in those places where nine years 
has been the rule. 

Several plans for the reorganization of our 
elementary-secondary school have been advocated 
and are in operation. The plan used in Gary, 
Indiana, while not strictly of the type described, 


is nevertheless suggestive. This contemplates: 


no sharp division of the two parts of the school 
system at any point. There are twelve grades and 
departmental work in some lines is carried down 
as far as the fourth grade. The idea is to adapt 
the work jat every stage to the needs of the chil- 
dren, making the transition from the elementary 
to the secondary school methods gradual and 
natural. 

In order to reduce the shock of transition some 
systems provide for a change of administration 
and methods in the last two grades of the gram- 


mar school. Sometimes they are separately or- 
ganized, departmental work is introduced, and 
some high school work begun. 

The plans which seem to promise most are the 
different phases of the “six and six” idea. Three 
modifications of this plan are now in use. One 
groups the last six years together into a six-year 
high school administered as a unit; another groups 
the first three years of this six and administers 
them separately as a junior high school, while the 
last three years are called the senior high school; 
the third differs from the second mainly in that 
the first four years are taken instead of the first 
three. Thus we have the twelve year plan; the 
6+2—4 plan; the 6—6 plan; the 6—3—3 plan and 
the ,6—4—2 plan. 

Briefly, the advantages of thesé plans over the 
present are :— 

1, The break when it occurs at all is shifted 
from the critical time at the end of the elementary 
school at the age when boys and girls are most 
responsive to the pull of gainful occupations to a 
less critical time—two years earlier. 

2. It allows change of methods and adminis- 
tration better suited to the needs of the early 
adolescent period. 1 

3. It saves time and effort by eliminating need- 
less reviews and by the co-ordination of the work, 
especially in language and history, of the last six 
years. 

4. It allows pupils to begin a foreign language 
at a much better time and also elementary science 
at the age when it most meets the needs of the 
developing mind. 

5. Promotion is by subjects, not grades. 

6. It allows of far greater adaptation to the vary- 
ing needs and interests of the pupils concerned. 
This high school must provide for three general 
groups of students: (a) Those who wish to pre- 
pare for college work; (b) those who must go to 
work after leaving the high school; (c) those who 
will leave school in two or four years to go to 
work. The plans proposed allow of more com- 
plete adaptation to meet these needs than our 
present system. 

The best plan for any particular place would 
need to be determined by the conditions. In 
Maine, a plan best suited to a city or large town 
might not be the best for a smaller place. In 
case a town is building a high school it might be 
possible to put the last two grammar grades with 
the high school, making a six year high school. 
When a high school building is overcrowded, it 
might easily be possible to relieve the congestion 
by grouping the first year and the high “school 
with the last two grammar grades into a junior 
high school. , 

In some towns a large central high school may 
be so connected with surrounding places that 
junior high schools combining the last two grades 
of the grammar school with one or two years of 


high school work might be established in the 
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smaller places. This junior high school must 
never be considered an inferior school. No plan 
which contemplates inferior teachers, poorly 
trained, poorly paid, in the junior high school will 
ever succeed. The best teachers are needed here, 
for it is the most critical period. 

It is hardly necessary at this date to argue for 
the change from the nine grade to the eight grade 
system. Nearly everyone is convinced that such 
a change is desirable. The question is how can 
the change be made. We believe that there must 
be much marking time in that system which is un- 
able to teach a boy or girl the rather meager 
material given in our elementary schools. The 
burden of proof is now shifted to those who would 
still advocate the nine year plan. Certainly if we 
can save a year in the life of the boy or girl it is 
well worth while. New England schools, which 
have been the slowest to respond to this move- 
ment, are rapidly changing. 

In New England the nine grade system is the 
rule; in the South the seven grade system, and in 


the remainder of the country the eight grade sys- 


tem is overwhelmingly predominant ; in Maine, ac- 
cording to the returis for 1912, nimety per cent) oF 
cities and towns having 500 or more children of 
school age were using the nine grade system. 


The work done by the New England child in, 


nine years is apparently the same, as judged by 
results, as that done by children in other parts of 
the country in eight. Nor is this done at the ex- 
pense of greater elimination or nervous strain. 
Comparing the same section of the country with 
itself in regard to the two systems, the statistics 
presented show that the eight grade systems 
actually retain a larger per cent. to the last gram- 
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mar grade and to the last year of high school ¢han 
the nine grade systems. The per cent. of at- 
tendance is not inferior in the eight grade 
systems. 

From the data available the same general facts 
hold for Maine. The data regarding over-age 
pupils in the grammar school are not available; we 
have only the per cent. of the total number of 
over-age pupils in all the grades. This shows an 
advantage in favor of the nine grade systems. 
However, the fact that this'does not result in 
elimination from school tends to cast doubt on the 
reliability of this measure for our purpose. 

In general, so far as our present data are con- 
cerned, there seems to be a distinct gain from the 
eight grade plan with little if any disadvantage. 
The study also emphasizes the need of careful 
records in each school system, which would make 
possible the tracing of each pupil through his en- 
tire school course, finding where he repeats, when 
and why he leaves school. Then we would be able 


_ to speak in more positive terms, based on facts, of 


the comparative value of different plans of admin- 
istration. Many difficulties arise in the attempt to 
Charge! ifont Ore plan | td [thé | other’) The pro- 
gressive superintendent will lay. his plans care- 
fully and make the change in such a way as to 
eliminate causes of danger and undue friction. 
School systems having less than thirty to thirty- 
two weeks of school probably should not attempt 
the change at present. Superintendents of sys- 
tems having thirty-six weeks of school need only 
the courage of their convictions and the tact and 
wisdom always essential to the successful swperin- 
tendent. The period of transition safely over, no 
fear need be felt for the outcome. 
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_ THE SCHOOL AND THE CITIZEN 


WILLIAM D. LEWIS 


Principal of thé William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia 


What is the purpose of the 
school for which the people are paying over 
$400,000,000 annually? There are two answers:— 

1. The answer of tradition based upon the 
theory that knowledge itself is sufficiently desir- 
able to justify this expense, and that the funda- 
mental purpose of the school is the increase in the 
sum ‘total of knowledge. 

2. The answer based upon the modern social 
conscience which emphasized the necessity of edu- 
cation aimed to secure the most intelligent, con- 
scientious, patriotic, and _ efficient citizenship 
possible. 

If we agree with the second answer we shall 
recognize first that every citizen must become a 
Wwage-earner, and that with the mere tools of 
learning acquired perhaps in the first six grades 
of the elementary school, it is the function of the 
school to prepare him to contribute something 
valuable to society in return for his support. 
This, of course, does not mean that the secondary 
school shall be a trade school, but it does mean 
that it shall have distinctly practical aims. It 
means that the school must study on the first 


American public 


hand the possibilities and tendencies of the indi- 
vidual students in a way to connect personal fit- 
ness with public demands. 

Second, this, view of education will insist that 
the girls who are being educated in the _ public 
school shall be trained to take their natural and 
inevitable place in the community as home makers. 
According to the last census 86.7 per cent. of 
American women twenty-five years old and over 
are married. If the public high school is to fulfill 
its community obligation to the future wives and 
mothers of the nation it must give them some basis 
for efficiency in this—woman’s most important 
work in the world. 

Third, if the school is to render its young citi- 
zens more efficient because of the expensive train- 
ing the public is furnishing, its whole curriculum 
must be so planned and so administered as to 
function in the improvement of civic thought. 
This will mean a revolution in the course of study; 
first, in the insistence upon a much larger con- 
tent along social, political, historical and economic 
lines ; and, second, in the method of teaching those 
subjects which shall enable the young citizen to 
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interpret the problems of community life in terms 
of community welfare. No longer will a mere dry 
recital of facts or a mere knowledge of data be 
sufficient, all must be vitalized and applied to the 
important conditions of the citizen’s environment. 

Fourth, the administration and discipline of the 
school must be shaped to further the end of train- 
ing habits of thought and action so that they shall 
conserve community interests. We have been all 
along running our schools as if our children were 
to live under a despotism where the highest virtue 
is unthinking obedience. This habit of unthink- 
ing obedience is precisely the one most favorable 
to the government of the people by a Barnes or a 
Murphy in obedience to the corrupt interests that 
they serve. The people should through their dis- 
cipline and administration become laboratories of 
community thought which shall always place the 
welfare of the school community as the criterion 
of individual and community action within the 
school. 
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Why do we not shape our curricula and govern 
our schools according to these ideas? Because 
tradition has applied to the American school the 
ready-made notions of the English education of 
a century ago which was never intended to be 
democratic. 

The school should offer the widest opportunities 
of culture to its pupils, but it should remember that 
many pupils have no distinctively intellectual in- 
terests and that those who lack these interests are 
of as much concern to the community as are those 
who have them. Education differs for different 
individuals and it should be the aim of the Ameri- 
can high school to furnish to every American child 
the opportunity for the education that that child 
needs, and it should be the duty of the school to 
study the child and adapt the education to his in- 
dividual needs. 

Such a program is entirely in accord with the 
modern movement for larger public service along 
all lines. 





NEEDED LEGISLATION FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES E. BALL 


Bingham, Me. 


So many things are so greatly needed it is difh- 
cult to select the most important. I venture to 
suggest the following :— 

1. No person should be eligible to the office 
of superintendent of schools of any town, how- 
ever small, who is not entitled to and cannot se- 
cure a permanent elementary state teachers’ 
certificate. Such an enactment would immedi- 
ately lead to the formation of many new superin- 
tendence unions with all the benefits usually fol- 
lowing such action. 

2. The abolition of all rural schools having an 
attendance of less than fifteen during any one 
term, when this will not require the conveyance 
of very young or feeble pupils more than three 
miles, with no exceptions to this rule but by vote 
of the town upon the written recommendation of 
the school board and this action with a full state- 
ment of the attendant conditions to be submitted 
to the state superintendent of public instruction 
for his approval, and to be invalid without his ap- 
proval. 

3. A minumum salary for teachers holding 
permanent elementary state certificates. This 
law should also provide for a maximum salary for 
persons teaching under “special permits” or pro- 
bationary state certificates. When a young girl, 
during her first year after graduating from a sec- 
ondary school with no professional training what- 
ever, demands and receives eleven dollars per 
week for teaching a small rural school, she re- 
ceives more than her services are worth. Many 
such are now overpaid. The minimum wage of 
the professional teacher in rural schools should 
be reasonably high and the maximum wage of 
the non-professional teacher should be low. 

4. Towns should be obliged to provide agri- 
cultural, mechanical and domestic instruction and 


practice for all pupils in the rural schools above 
the fifth grade, and the state should furnish lib- 
eral special aid for this purpose. 

5. The towns should be required to provide 
janitors for all rural schools, if suitable ones can 
be secured, to be paid from the appropriation for 
repairs of schoolhouses or from a special appro- 
priation tor that purpose and not from the gen- 
eral school fund as now. 

6. The abolition, with a reasonable time limit 
for its consummation, of all low, small, ill-lighted, 
badly ventilated, and inconvenient one-room 
schoolhouses with their indecent out-buildings 
and lack of playgrounds, and the compulsory 
erection of standard school buildings suitable for 
all practicable consolidations of schools, ‘with 
ample grounds outside of the highway; well- 
located, decent and sanitary toilet rooms; and 
rooms for libraries, apparatus, and for industrial 
instruction and practice. Schoolhouses should be 
built for two or more schools to permit the proper 
and necessary grading of the work. Consolida- 
tion and massing of pupils in the village schools 
should not be regarded as synonymous terms. It 
is possible that it may be necessary to divide the 
state into districts with a commission of three 
members in each with advisory (perhaps in some 
cases mandatory) powers regarding the location 
of these central school buildings. There should 
also be a minimum requirement regarding the 
supply of globes, maps, and other apparatus for 
these schools. 

%. Two pernicious practices are rapidly spread- 
ing in the smaller towns and especially in those 
near the great forests. A horde of irresponsible 
men with families are seeking temporary homes 
in camps and abandoned farmhouses, usually at a 
great distance from established schools. Such 
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parents should be obliged to get their children to 
school without cost to the towns, or the cost 
should be paid from the pauper instead of the 
school funds. 

The other practice is that of moving families 
from rural homes to pass the late fall and winter 
months in lumbering camps or. to “squatter” 
sawmill settlements where the father chances to 
find employment between harvesting and plant- 
ing. This action keeps the children retarded, 
destroys their interest in the school work, dis- 
courages the teachers, disarranges the classes, and 
thus injures the pupils who remain. The example 
is both contagious and infectious and the effects 
are demoralizing. As the removal is usually to 
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another township the cases are difficult to handle 
under our present compulsory attendance law. 
Some enactment should be devised to reach and 
control such cases. 

8. The law suggested by State Superintendent 
Payson Smith to the legislature last winter, pro- 
viding for an annual sum to be expended by him 
to support a number of students at our normal 
schools, under condition that they teach a certain 
number of years after graduation in the rurat 
schools of Maine wherever assigned by the state 
superintendent, should be enacted by the next 
legislature. No more practical, progressive, or 
sane proposition has been offered for years. 
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CHICAGO REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT ELLA FLAGG 


Physical examinations of high school boys and 
-girls afford abundant evidence that present systems 
of physical training are as inadequate for the de- 
velopment of bodily poise, muscularity, and en- 
durance as are the systems of mental training for 
the development of personal initiative, judgment, 
and moral stamina. Whether it is that the gym- 
nasium fails to effect certain gains that would fol- 
low from exercise in open air, or that the postures 
assumed in sitting hours daily in school desks, 
tend toward curvature of the spine and weakness 
generally in the trunk of the body, the fact is in- 
disputable that a large proportion of our boys and 
girls are ill developed physically. 

In the elementary school the children acquire a 
step well regulated as to length and rhythm when 
they walk or march with companions but when 
walking singly the step is singularly uneven. The 
irregularity of the individual step and the fre- 
quent change in poise of body in children under 
twelve years of age are merely results of the 
spontaneous movements of childhood freed from 
that suppression of self which is necessitated by 
movement in unison with others when group work 
is undertaken. From the free, individualistic 
movements and carriage in walking in early child- 
hood, through the period of directed, systema- 
tized movements in the calisthenics of upper ele- 
mentary and lower high school grades, there 
should be a development of an easy, graceful 
carriage in sitting, standing and walking. With 
all of our games and over-much dancing, calis- 
thenics and gymnastics, athletics and _ sports, in 
kindergarten, elementary grades, high school, and 
college, only a limited few attain the age of twenty 
years with erect and supple spinal columns and a 
power of endurance that makes a vigorous walk 
of two or three miles a pleasure. 

After fancied and real difficulties to out-of-door 
marching had been discussed and dispelled, the 
twenty-one high schools began with true Chicago 
spirit to prepare for the march which would occur 
‘within six weeks. 


YOUNG 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY. 


As different trades, commercial enterprises, and 
professions become more highly specialized, the 
less satisfactorily prepared for service in them are 
the young people coming from the schools, par- 
ticularly from the public schools. The specialized 
work makes apparently so few demands on the 
equipment of the young apprentice or office 
assistant that the foreman, the head of the office, 
and the employer look with dismay at the in- 
accuracies of the product of the schools. To at- 
tempt here to give an explanation of the condi- 
tions and their causes is useless. ‘The practical 
man is harassed by the incompetency of the raw 
recruit; efficiency, not theory, is what the school 
should furnish. A discussion of home and school 
education would be futile and aside from the 
object of a report of this kind. To raise ques- 
tions as to the wisdom of certain school practices 
and not to refer to the principles underlying them, 
may give rise to misunderstandings, but at that 
risk I shall consider the causes of inefficiency in 
our school children, though from the practical 
point of view only. Our programs for the week 
are too varied. Flitting from one subject to an- 
other at the end of every twenty or thirty minutes 
is not conducive to the development of concen- 
trated and continuous thinking or doing. In the 
reports of teachers in the industrial or pre-voca- 
tional classes (pages 56, 57), attention is called to 
the value of the continuity of work, and also to 
the stimulating influence of long and _ frequent 
periods devoted to the same piece of work. Many 
of the tabulated results of experiments made by 
students of psychology to determine the limits 
of attention in children are misleading. School 
programs are planned in conformity to the idea 
that fatigue sets in promptly when work begins, 
an idea based on those results, and also in recog- 
nition of the desirability of a generous mental 
diet. In the first premise interest in acquiring or 
achieving is lost to view; in the second, the 








necessity for digestion and assimilation meets the 
same fate. 


DEANS OF GIRLS. 

The age of the high school pupil is generally re- 
garded as the most impressionable of all ages. If 
the habits of childhood receive their impress in 
social life in large measure during the high school 
period, it is fair to assume that the general bear- 
ing of the great middle class in this country is de- 
termined from decade to decade by the high 
schools. Experience presents a series of views 
in which both teachers and pupils in the high 
school have in a half-century undergone changes 
as varied as those of the glass fragments in a re- 
volving kaleidoscope. The language of the 
teachers ranges all the way from a dignified, 
classic style to the awkward, disjointed style of the 
half-grown youths in their classes, and-as a result 
the pupils, instead of the teachers, are setting the 
models in speech and manners in many high school 
classes. The shifting from classicy Bnglishto 
half-formed English, the swaying befween the jar 
gon of learning and the limitations of slang are 
striking indications of the earnest endeavor of 
teachers to break down the wall separating them 
from their pupils. On the other hand, this does 
not bring the counsel that guides and steadies the 
young people entering into social life separate and 
aloof from that of their parents. The need of one 
with time to give and experience to guide the 
young as they embark on the social sea, led to the 
appointment of a dean of girls in each high 
school having a membership of boys and_ girls. 
Unexpectedly the advice of the dean is in some 
schools sought by both girls and boys. The quiet 
room, in which at certain hours conversation may 
be carried on without interruption and _ without 
arousing wonderment in classmates, affords the 
young person an opportunity to seek the counsel 
which cannot be sought in the classroom. It also 
furnishes Opportunity for a strong character to 
point out conditions, ways, manners, and methods 
desirable and objectionable so effectively as to be 
invaluable to the listener. The independence of 
the American high school boys and girls is an out- 
come of our method in school and in the home, but 
rudeness and vulgar assertiveness are not 
necessarily its corollaries. Guidance, however, is 
needed to help the young people to a self-ex- 
pression that shall be thoughtful of others and 
true to the better tendency of the character. The 
deans have made an admirable beginning. 

The salary schedules for principals of schools 
and for grade teachers have not been adjusted. 
A young teacher beginning service in the Chicago 
schools at the first rung of the elementary schedtle 
and advancing steadily year after year without let 
or hindrance through the schedule for grades be- 
low the eighth, then through that for head assist- 
ants, and that for elementary principals, would 
spend thirty-four years in reaching the maximum 
salary paid elementary school principals. Long 
as this service may seem, the actual conditions are 
such that Chicago has principals of elementary 
schools and of high schools who have served with 
credit more than forty years, and yet because of 
changes in schedules without adjustments thereto, 
are still not receiving the maximum salary. There 
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died during the year a high school principal who 
had served the schools of the city with distinction 
for over forty years, and yet lacked four years of 
reaching the maximum of the salary schedule. 

The year has been one of adjustment and 
change. It has presented the not uncommon 
spectacle of a new type of education (vocational) 
lauded, pushed into the foreground from one 
direction, while from another direction § the 
tools of the old academic type have 
been reinstated in their former positions as the 
fundamentals in education, the one thing needful. 
The dramatic situation has not been peculiar to 
Chicago ; it has been and is widespread throughout 
the public schools of the country. The part of the 
teaching body that has extolled the transfer of 
occupations into the school has in all sincerity be- 
lieved that writing, spelling, and arithmetic would 
take care of themselves, would develop out of their 
needs in vocational work just as they originated 
jn, the ,aetiyities.of the race centuries ago; the 
‘otlier Part fliat has refused to entertain ideas about 
education other than the traditional rejoices over 
the recrudescence of the theory of the three R’s 
and yet, oddly enough, it has slight skill in teach- 
ing their practice. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the schools that are permeated with the spirit of 
progress have responded more quickly, more in- 
telligently to the call for a rejuvenation of the 
three R’s than have the schools that are under the 
domination of the past. 

The public schools of Chicago have, like all 
other human institutions, their weaknesses, yet 
they are instinct with life. They have many ele- 
ments of strength; within their precincts are hun- 
dreds of workers intelligently devoted to the 
present well-being and future welfare of the 
young, and thousands of boys and girls who look 
with love and confidence to their teachers; on the 
outside, co-operating with the school, are mothers 
clubs, parent-teacher associations and other organ- 
izations of men and women ready to initiate and 
to further many a good work; mediating between 
the forces without and within stands the board of 
education subject at times to conflicting criticisms 
and demands that make a decision on the merits 
of the case almost impossible. To one as near the 
heart of things as is the superintendent of schools, 
the time and thought given by the board mem- 
bers to the endless array of suggestions, requests, 
and petitions are reassuring evidences of the con- 
tinuation of the public schools as a means by which 
educational and social service shall be administered 
in Chicago. 

At the meeting of the Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association in 
Philadelphia in February, much of the jublic and 
private discussion of the recent examination of the 
public schools of the largest system in this coun- 
try turned upon the specific responsibilities that 
devolve upon a board of education and upon those 
that inhere in the office of the superintendent of 
schools. Organization has not been perfected to 
a degree that enables any one to outline those 
responsibilities definitely ; possibly it never will be 
—the whole situation is extremely complex. The 
complexity develops on the one hand out of fre- 
quent changes in the personnel of the board, re- 
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sulting in a large fluctuating board with a small 
compact minority, which minority through special 
committee initiates and administers the policies 
of the board. It develops on the other hand out 
of the anomalous position of the superintendent 
of schools upon whom duties and responsibilities 
are laid by the rules of the board, but from whom 
they are transferred by appointment of special 
committees. 

Experience makes evident the need of certain 
changes; the lengthening of the term of office of 
members of the board of education from three to 
five years, by which change the membership of the 
board, as a whole, would become less ephemeral ; 
the extension of the term of the superintendent 
of schools from three to five years—of which needs 
the board should convince the state legislature ; 
the substitution for the present indefinite assump- 
tion of the relation of the superintendent of 
schools to the board of education, of a definite 
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statement both of the, duties of the superintendent 
as ihe educational executive of the board and of 
the authority delegated for the purpose of meet- 
ing these duties; and a statement of the responsi- 
bilities of the superintendent as leader of the 
education division andthe means by which» this 
efficiency is estimated. 

An experienced superintendent of schools upon 
his return home recently from a visit to the 
schools of Chicago expressed warm appreciation 
of the cheerful spirit that pervaded them. Though 
there are petty annoyances disturbing some schools 
at times, though much is still to be worked out to 
make the system symbolic of the best in modern 
education, yet the board of education has reasuu 
‘o congratulate itself upon its success in making 
the education and business divisions genuinely co- 
operative and also upon its influence in fostering 
in the teaching body that spirit whose aspiration 
is to give its best in willing service for childhood 
and youth, 





STUDY OF PICTURES— (Il) 


NEW SERIES. 
MARY ELLASON COTTING 


Of all that with which the teacher must co-oper- 
ate with the parent in doing, the near-hardest is to 
develop an understanding of the desirability of not 
judging from appearances, .the necessity 
of not jumping at conclusions, and of 
cultivating that quality of self-restraint which 
leads to the establishment of a sure ability to con- 
trol self at all times. 

With the two modern pictures 


first used 
thought along 


something in the cart besides children? What is 
likely to be in it? Fish, clams? Maybe. Why 
does the basket stand high in the cart? There! 


now you are finding out what the children have 
been doing! While father went out to his fish 
nets the children gathered seaweed, which the 
water washes upon the shore, you know. In the 
autumn a great deal must be gathered and dried 
for the cow’s winter bed. While the children 
gathered the sea- 





these lines may [iio 
be suggested, | 
and the pupils 
led to make an 
application to 
their own affairs 
at school and at 
home. 





“On the 
Beach” (Meyer 
Von Bremen).— 
What are the 
people in this 
picture doing? 
Having a good 
time, is that 
all? Where have 
they been? 
Why do you 


think they have 
been out in the boat? If they have, wouldn’t the 
father be helping the man on the sands near the 
boat? If they have not been out on the water, what 
can they have been doing? Playing on the beach? 
If so, why is it so hard to pull the cart home? 
Couldn’t those two big boys easily draw the chil- 
dren with no help from father? Yes, the sandy 
rise along the shore is a hard place over which to 
pull the cart, but—oh, you think there must be 





ON THE BEACH.—Meyer Von Bremen 


weed mother 
dug clams and 
little son kept 
watch for father. 
Mother tied her 
kerchief to a 
stick for a flag 
for little son, 
who waved it as 
soon as he saw 


father’s boat 
“coming” in.” 
How they all 
hurried to turn 


the cart and run 
to meet father, 
who put. the 
basket and rope 
behind the chil- 


dren. He told 
the big girl she might ride as he 
would push the cart to help the 
boys along with the load. Little son passed 


the flag to next-big boy to wave to grandmother, 
who is watching for them. Can you see little 
sister, who picked up the clams? She is keeping 
mother company. Do you suppose all those chil- 
dren belong to that father and mother? Which 


(Continged on page 492.] 
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DAVIDSON TO PITISBURGH 
William M. Davidson. LL: 'D., superintendent 


of schools of Washington, D. C., is elected superin- 
tendent at Pittsburgh $9,000 salary. Itisa 
uniformly hearty vote with a universal desire that 


at 


he accept. No man in America is better equipped 
for what Pittsburgh needs at this time. He 
achieved what seemed impossible in Topeka, in 


Omaha and in Washington, and he will do what 
Pittsburgh needs. Dr. Davidson is a scholarly, 
sensible gentleman. He is a statesman and a man 
among He has educational but 
always has his feet on the earth. He is personally 
and professionally clean without being suspicious 
of everybody or anybody. 

It is a great misfortune to Washington to lose 
him, and she would not have lost him if Congress 
had voted him $8,000 salary as the board of educa- 
tion unanimously voted him. When will Congress 
be sane in the affairs of the District of Columbia? 


——= 
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CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Texas has no free textbook law, but it ‘has a 
uniform state textbook law. As aresult of this 
latter, there were changes in fully ninety per cent. 
of the textbooks used in the elementary schools 
at the close of last year. 

When the schools opened in Houston this year, 
it was evident that a number of children were be- 
ing kept out of school on account of inability to 
bay the new books. 

The superintendent of schools gave out an in- 
terview to the four daily papers of the town, stat- 
ing thet such was the case, and suggesting that 
if any one felt inclined to invest a little money 
where it would do a great deal of good, a good 
way would be to place some money at his dis- 
posal to be used in buying books for children who 
gould otherwise be kept out of school. 

This interview first appeared in the afternoon 
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papers. Before five o'clock that afternoon several 
citizens called up the superintendent by ‘phone 
and asked how much they should give. The mat- 
ter was an each instance left to the judgment of 
the individual. The next morning when. the 
superintendent opened his mail, the first thing that 
he found was a check for $100, to be used in 
helping poor children buy textbooks, the only 
restriction being that the name of the donor must 
not appear in the papers. The next letter he 
opened contained a five-dollar bill, with instruc- 


tions to use it for textbooks, but without the 
name of the sender. 
That morning a prominent citizen called the 


superintendent over the telephone and stated that 
when he had seen the item in the morning paper, 
it had disturbed him so that he could not enjoy 
his breakfast. He wanted to know how he could 
help. When told that he might mail a check he 
stated that he was so anxious to have no delay in 
relieving the need of the children that he preferred 
to send the check by special messenger rather than 
by mail. When the check came it was for $200. 
The superintendent did not speak to any indi- 
vidual, in regard to the matter. Nevertheless, 


that same afternoon he deposited $1,105 in the 
bank to his credit as treasurer of the book fund. 
Later on, when generous citizens offered to 
donate more, he told them that no more was 
needed. As a matter of fact, he has not yet 
used up.all the money at his disposal for this 
purpose. ' 

Can you beat it? 

Meantime, the citizens of Houston have 


amended their charter so that hereafter they are 
to furnish free textbooks to the children in their 
city schools. For the year beginning September, 
1914, free textbooks will be furnished to children 
of the first four grades. For the year beginning 
September, 1915, they will be furnished to all 
pupils below the high school. In September, 
1916, the high school will be included, as well as 
all the lower schools. 
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MEMORIZING AS A VIRTUE OR CRIME 


Memorizing is a noble virtue or a high crime, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

The idea that everything taught is to be remem- 
bered is surely indefensible. There are some facts 
that should be fixed in mind permanently, but not 
many. There are many processes that should be 
permanently remembered and many, very many 
things of literary significance should be remem- 
bered by children who relish such things. 

There are not many definitions, few if any ex- 
planations, and little of the text in history or 
geography that children should be expected to re- 
member. 

The great pedagogical crime as to memofizing 
.is the part it is expected to play in examinations. 
In no subject does the conventionalized examin- 
ation allow a child to consult textbooks or note- 
books. 

The crucial test in most examinations is the 
child’s ability to recall many things that he has no 
occasion to recalf, 

In many subjects the examinations should learn 
what the children think about certain things they 
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have been taught, how they can use certain things 
that they have learned, but if they fail to remem- 
ber some phase of it the teacher can never know 
what he thinks about it or what he can do with it. 
It is like trying to find out whether or not a child 
can draw artistically, but refusing to let him draw 
because he lost his pencil on the way to school. 
He is neither loaned another pencil nor allowed 
to go back and find his. 

In a large number of phases of an examination 
the child should not be allowed to divert his mind 
from vital things by trying to recall some facts, 
when he might vastly better reserve his power for 
thinking by looking up the fact which is in the 
textbook or in his notebook. 

NEW ILLINOIS BILL 

The teachers of Freeport, Illinois, an unusually 
efficient professional group, have prepared an 
“Illinois Teachers Insurance and Retirement 
Fund Bill.” 

The bill is carefully prepared and provides all 
possible safeguards, arranges for an_ entirely 
competent and reliable board of management. 

It is a bill in which the teachers contribute to 
the fund as follows:— 

“Each school district board, each high school 
district board, each board of education, or any 
other managing body of public schools shall re- 
tain on every payday from the salary of each 
teacher in their respective school or schools, the 
amount herein provided. 

' Every teacher shall be assessed from _ his 
salary as teacher for a period of twenty-five years 
as follows: One per centum per annum but not 
more than $15.00 per year for each of the first 
ten years of service, as teacher; and for two per 
centum per annum, but not more than $30.00 per 
year for each successive year of service as teacher, 
until said teacher shall have a total of twenty-five 
years of teaching service, when said assessment 
shall cease.. The total amount 
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paid into said 
fund, by each teacher, shall be based upon said 
twenty-five years of service as teacher with 


assessments as provided in this section: provided 
that such total amount shall not be less than the 
full amount of thé annuity to which such teacher 
shall be entitled for the first year. 

“In becoming a teacher in said public schools 
after September 1, 1915, he shall be conclusively 
deemed to undertake and agree to pay such assess- 
ments and have such assessments deducted from 
his or her salary as herein provided. 

“Any person employed as teacher in said pub- 
lic schools when this act takes effect may at any 
time before September 1, 1915, elect to come 
within the provisions of this act, by notifying in 
writing the board of trustees of the Teachers’ In- 
surance and Retirement Fund. 

“The state treasurer shall annually set aside 
from the common school fund, or from any gen- 
eral state tax, levied for the support of said 
schools, fifteen cents for each person of school 
age in this state. 

“The moneys received under the provisions of 
these sections, together with donations or 
legacies received therefor, or moneys received 
from any legal source or increment, shall consti- 
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tute a fund, to be known as the Teachers’ Insur- 
ance and Retirement Fund. 

“Any teacher coming from schools not included 
under the provisions of this act shall pay assess- 
ments for said years of service in such schools, 
based upon his annual salary in said public schools 
of the state, together with the regular assessment 
before receiving any retirement annuity. 

“Any teacher, who may be teaching in said pub- 
lic schools and who has complied with the pro- 
visions of these sections, may retire and receive 
the annuity provided for, in the following cases:— 

“After a period or periods, aggregating 
twenty-five years of service as teacher, of which 
eighteen years must have been spent in the public 
schools of this state, provided that payments by 
said teacher to the fund shall have met the re- 
quirements of the bill. If said payments shall not 
have amounted to $400, the teacher shall pay into 
the fund the deficiency before receiving the 
annuity. 

“After eighteen years of service as teacher in 
the public schools of the state, any teacher, who 
shall have been declared by two competent physi- 
cians, who have made a physical examination of 
the teacher, at the request of the board of manage- 
ment, to be suffering from a permanent disability, 
may retire provided that payments of said teacher 
to the fund shall have amounted to a sum as pro- 
vided for. If said payments shall not amount to 
$400, the teacher shall pay into the fund the de- 
ficiency before receiving the annuity. 

“Each teacher retiring from the service of 
said public schools under the provisions of the 
bill shall annually and for life be entitled to. re- 
ceive as annuity $16 for each year of service as 
teacher; provided that said annuity shall not ex- 
ceed $400 in any one year. 

“If a member of the Retirement Association 
shall die before retirement, seventy-five per 
cent. of his contribution of the annuity fund shall 
be paid to his or her legal representatives. 

“Any teacher who shall cease to teach in said 
public schools before receiving any benefit or 
annuity from the fund shall, if application be made 
in writing to the board of trustees within six 
months after the date of his retirement, be en- 
titled to the return of three-fourths of the 
amount, without interest, which shall have been 
paid into the fund by such teacher. If such 
teacher shall again thereafter teach in said public 
schools, he shall, within one year from the date of 
his return to the service of said public schools, re- 
fund to said fund the amount so returned to such 
teacher together with simple interest on said 
amount, (but not to exceed four per cent. per 
annum) for the time such amount was withdrawn 
from the fund. 

“Such annuities so created, shall not be subject 
to attachment, garnishment, execution, or other 
seizure by process, nor shall they be subject to 
sale, assignment, pledge, mortgage or other 
alienation. 

“The term ‘teacher’ as used in this bill shall 
include all persons employed in teaching, by any 
board of education, or school board, or other 
managing body, in any city, town, village or rural 
school district in this state, and all superinten- 
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dents, assistant superintendents of said schools; 
all supervisors of instruction; all principals and 
assistant principals and special teachers of said 
schools,” 

While this bill is a distinct improvement on the 
old-time bill it seems to us to fall far short of the 
Massachusetts law, in that the state payment has 
no relation to the amount which the teachers con- 
tribute, the payment to the teachers is dependent 
upon the years they have taught, and the pro- 
vision for return of money in case of withdrawal 
is Only three-fourths of that paid in and without 
interest. In Massachusetts they get all they paid 
in with compound interest. The Massachusetts 
law is so eminently just under all conditions that 
it should be consulted before any law is passed in 
any State. 


—- 7 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

We have already referred to the handsome 
appropriation by the last Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture for the enlargement of the department of 
education of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
must mean, in fact if not in name, a school of ed- 
ucation everyway worthy of the state and of the 
university. Professor A. Duncan Yocum has 
earned this recognition for himself and for his 
department. No one has better demonstrated 





. leadership in professional thought in the last few 


years than has he. He has already brought to 
his professional comradeship two exceptionally 
able men: Professor Frank P. Graves of the Ohio 
State University at Columbus takes the chair of 
history of education and Dr. Harlan Updegraff, 
who contributed much to the efficiency of the 
United States bureau of education, has the de- 
partment of educational administration. No one 
is better equipped for such leadership than Dr. 
Updegraff. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF MUD PIES 


The Boston Evening Record, one of the 
brightest of our dailies, has this sane and everyway 
wholesome editorial :— 

A scoffer comments that “It is no 
longer a sign of genius that a child can 
make mud pies.” No, indeed, But it is 
a sign of bad times for humanity when 
children do not have a chance to make 
mud pies. There is a good deal of in- 
direct nourishment in a mud pie. The 
mud pie is one of the realities, though its 
flavor is not materially sought. <A child's 
natural tendency is to exalt what is not 
hard-and-fast reality. He, or she, takes 
to make-believe, and fairies, as a grown-up 
takes to stocks and politics; and who 
shall say that the instinct for the wonder- 
ful and the ideal, born in a child, is not 
closer to eternal reality than is the 
stomach-feeding, body-decking material- 
ism of the child’s elders? Sometimes 
the child’s idealism survives the assaults 
of unimaginative and misunderstanding 
parents, and overcomes the hard things 
of the world. Then we have a poet, a 
true statesman or a liberator. 


Noveinber 13, 1943 
BOSTON’S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Boston University is to have a Department of 

Education in charge of Dr. Joseph H. Hill, 

Teachers’ College, New York, formerly president 

of the Kansas State Normal School. 

Boston University has always been a teachers’ 
college, from whose halls have gone forth a 
larger proportion of teachers than from any other 
Massachusetts college. Practically every pro- 
fessor has been a guide to pedagogy, but it has 
not until now set apart one man whose whole 
thought shall be the art and skill of teaching. 

The selection of Dr, Murlin as president meant 
that inevitably teaching should be studied pro- 
fessionally as it has always been demonstrated as 
an art at Boston University. 

Dr. Joseph H. Hill has shown himself to be a 
past master in the art of training and inspiring 
teachers and building up a school that was believed 
to be the largest normal school in the United 
States. He will add materially to the professional 
spirit and efficiency of Boston University and a 
new professional asset for New England. 
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If you have received any of the irresponsible ma- 
licious circulars concerning the Juvenile court of 
Denver send your name on a post-card to Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, and ask for his 
“Reply,” which is so complete and constructive 
that every teacher and school officer should have 
it. 


Take your school to as many industrial, commer- 
cial and mercantile plants as will welcome your 
visit, provided you do not go more than once a 
week on such visits. Make a lesson or two on 
every plant visited. 


In view of the outcome, if for no other reason, 
it is unfortunate that Professor Hanus was lined 
up with Tammany in the New York city election. 


. Three-fourths of the school population of Maine 
is under expert supervision, the state’s share in the 
maintenace of which is $60,000. . 


Dr. W. H. Allen will be excused if he smiles 
serenely as he thinks of the course of events in 
the New York city election. 


John Puroy Mitchell had a most remarkable 
vindication (?) educationally, if he needed it. 


Training in estimating lengths, areas, weights, 
volumes is highly valuable. 


Efficiency in schools depends largely upon 
efficiency in school books. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


Agriculture gets into the game with nearly every 
other vocation. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, 


Education must eventuate in doing as well as 
in knowing. 


Agriculture is the most interesting of all vo- 
cations. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION. 

With the Massachusetts Democracy united be- 
hind their ticket and their opponents split in- 
to three groups the election of a Democratic 
governor was a foregone conclusion. What was 
not foreseen, however, was the extent of the 
Democratic victory, giving them not only the 
governorship, but the entire state ticket, a 
majority of the executive council, and possibly a 
control of the legislature through a coalition with 
the handful of Progressives elected. Governor 
Foss, who has been by turns a Republican, then a 
Democrat, then a Republican, and lastly an In- 
dependent, cut but a sorry figure with his eleventh- 
hour campaign, and may now be looked upon as 
definitely retired from public life. The falling-off 
in the Progressive strength, manifest almost 
everywhere else where it has been tested since 
the presidential election of last year, did not show 
itself in Massachusetts. On the contrary, as the 
result of a vigorous campaign, in which the 
personality of its candidate counted for a good 
deal, and Republican dissensions for a good deal 
more, it was second in the running; and, were it 
not for a changed method of computing party 
strength on the basis of representatives in the 
legislature instead of on the vote for governor, it 
would be entitled to rank as one of the “two 
leading parties” in state appointments. 


THE ROUT OF TAMMANY. 


When the New York High Court of Impeach- 
ment found Governor Sulzer guilty it incidentally 
convicted and impeached Tammany,—the 
governing power in both city and state. Its ver- 
dict in the case of the governor was universally 
recognized as just, but it was also universally 
recognized that the prime cause of his impeach- 
ment was that Tammany was wreaking its revenge 
upon him because he would no longer obey its 
orders. The trial and its attendant disclosures 
came at a time when the Fusion campaign against 
Tammany was flagging a little and its results 
were extremely uncertain; but the effect was such 
a quickening of the civic conscience as New York 
has not known for many years. Up to the last, 
Tammany professed confidence that it would 
win by 150,000 majority; but it was beaten by a 
majority not far from that. The defeat does not 
leave much of Boss Murphy’s power; for the 
Fusionists control not only the mayoralty and a 
majority of the aldermen, but the board of es- 
timate, who hold the purse-strings. 

THE INCOME TAX TANGLE. 

When inexperienced hands get hold of im- 
portant legislation and rush it through without 
much consideration of its meaning, there is 
pretty certain to be trouble. This is what is be- 
ing experienced now with reference to the re- 
quirement in the income tax sections of the tariff 
law for the collection of the tax “at the source.” 
Bond coupons may or may not be taxable ac- 
cording to whether the owner of them has or has 
not a total income in excess of the $3,000 or $4,000 
exemption. But the corporations have no way of 


knowing what bonds are exempt except as. the 
holders of them file with them a definite certifi- 
cate of exemption,—of which there are no less than 
six different forms. If they pay over the coupons 
on bonds which are not exempt, they are liable 
to the government for the tax. The language of 
the law is so obscure that the most skilled lawyers 
are not sure as to its meaning. The result is that 
millions of dollars which should have been dis- 
tributed to bondholders on the first of November 
have been held up until the corporations could as- 
certain where they were at, and call-money rates 


have been forced up to the highest record of the 
year. 


A WARNING AS TO THE CURRENCY. 


These complications over the income tax should 
be a warning to Congress to act deliberately upon 
the currency. The troubles with the income tax 
are temporary and have to do with questions of 
interpretation and enforcement. But blunders 
which might be wrought into the currency bill 
would be fundamental and might be beyond 
remedy. Such questions as the number of federal! 
reserve banks, the composition of the proposed 
national board, the inclusion or elimination of 
such cabinet officers as the secretary of agricul- 
ture and the secretary of the treasury, the 
possibilities of purely political control, the in- 
fusion of practical financial experience into the 
membership, the limitation of its emergency 
powers, the curious designation of the treasury 
notes as “advances” to the banks by the govern- 
ment, provision for the government bonds now 
held against circulation—these and other questions 
are too important to be hurried along to a con- 
clusion even by the dominant will at the White 
House. 


JUST DAWDLING. 

Both houses of Congress are doing nothing 
but dawdling at the present time. The Senate is 
waiting the deliberate action of the committee 
on banking and currency ; the House is waiting for 
the Senate. When for any reason it is desirable 
to secure a quorum in either branch, there is a 
desperate and often an unavailing struggle. 
Roll calls in the House disclose from 307 to 335 
absentees out of a total membership of 435. The 
House tried to arrange for a legislative recess 
alter the passage of the currency bill on 
September 18, but the consent’ of the 
minority was necessary, and Mr. Mann, the Re- 
publican leader, with grim humor, insisted on 
keeping the House in session. The House has 
passed the two bills which President Wilson in- 
sisted on,—the Tariff bill and the Currency bill 
and as the only legislative committees which it has 
appointed are those On ways and means, and on 
banking and currency, there is no new legislation 
in process of incubation. 


AN OVERTURN IN CHINA. 


It would almost seem as if President Yuan Shi 
Kai of China had been taking lessons of pro- 





(Comtinued on page 602.) 





STUDY OF PICTURES—(Il) 


[Continued from page 487.) 
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ones do you think do? Who do you suppose the 
others are? Do you notice how the reins are | rit 
fastened to the boy-horse? He has turned around 7 
so he can pull better. The other boy is fastened 
to the cart in the way he has seen an extra horse 
attached to a load in the field. When they get 
home they will spread the sea-weed on a rack 
and when it is dry it will be divided between the 
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IN AUTUMN.—D. F. Laugee 

the baby has had his_ breakfast? Look all about 
the room and see how many things like those in 
our homes there are in it. Are all of them exactly 
like ours? Who has a baby and a dear patient 
granny like these? 

The picture teems with the home atmosphere of 
a thrifty family whose members from oldest to 
youngest are held by love's strong, yet tenderest 
ties. The high light reveals most the mother, 
whose never ceasing thought and care make of her 
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COME ALONG.—Meyer Von Bremen 


two families to which these children belong. By 
suppertime every one will be very tired, for it has 
been a busy day of much work and some play. 

In analyzing the picture bring out thought of 
the construction, how the sailboat at the right 
holds balance with the sanddune at the left; the 
expanse of sea, drift of cloud-fluffs, vegetation 
near the cart; muscle-play of man and_ boy 
helpers; poise of girl with the handle pole, action 
of boy who flutters the flag, abandon of little son, 
and wide-eyed interest of girl peeping out beside 
the curly-head, the slow coming of the tired 
woman with contrast of suggested energy of the 
group behind her. The artist has given the 
breath of the sea and vision of the work and play 
of those whose life is spent nearby. 

Having considered the first picture compare 
with it the second—“Come Along’—by the same 
artist. 

The first represents an outdoor scene, while 
the other is of an interior, or indoor one, and into 
both human action has been introduced. Ques- 
tion to establish the relationship between this 
family and the one of the beach scene. What 
time of day it is. How that can be told. What 
the mother is going to do. Why someone else 
does not bathe and dress little son. [If it is likely 
he overslept. See, mother has her kerchief 
about her neck today. What will be done after 
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AUTUMN—J. Marak 
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the centre about which. the family revolves. The 
dominant action is that of the child, as all aglow 
he pat-pats to mother’s welcoming arms for his 
morning cuddle and helping. Grandmother in 
loving pride and gentle content from the back- 
ground beams upon the group, to whom she is a 
physical background in its truest, most beautiful 
sense. 

The versatility of this artist of the modern Ger- 
man school is well shown in these pictures, which 
display a keen knowledge of human—especially 
child-life, a sympathy with that which is fine and 
broad and true. No one knowing Von Bremen’s 
work can but have a more healthy, sunny out- 
look upon life. 

Another modern picture, “In Autumn” (D. F. 
Laugee), suggests the touch of spiritual beauty 
that may be possessed by those whose daily life 
is spent in sordid toil. 

Here is the peasant, who seemingly idling is 
really watching the winging of the birds that in 
their peculiar circling show that preparation for 
migration is being made. What may not be her 
longing as in thought she watches them, and 
dreams perhaps of what they will pass on their 
flight to the southland. In imagination she sees 
their newly built nests and the jolly broods that 
will be raised. The toil and joy and love of their 
home making and keeping she can appreciate as 
perhaps one cannot if her life is much sheltered. 
Maybe this peasant is outreaching in fancy to the 
time when the flock will return, and forecasting all 
that may lie between now and then. 

The young girl gazes with wistful, yearning 
eyes as if she, too, felt the season’s influence and 
were spirit-muted by the falling hush-silence of 
autumn. The stooping figure is touched with the 
languid relaxation that suggests resignation to 
nature’s coming changes. 

Notice the physical beauty of the faces, the 
picturesque, easy attitude of the figures, their 
splendid physique brought out by clear lines, the 
clean, unbroken expanse of background which 
sharply throws out the foreground. The pensive, 
saddening atmosphere of the season dominates 
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and makes of secondary importance the gathering 
of the harvest. 

The very poetry of peasant labor is here given 
in just the same way as it was given in Millet’s 
work, for peasant life is today as it was when 
Millet saw a beauty and dignity in its every phase. 
Undoubtedly the work of the great French master 
has influenced the modern artist and led him to an 
interpretation Of the spirituality of common life 
and labor. 

Question only so far as will quicken the im- 
agination before directing the pupils to tell the 
story of the picture each in his particular 
way. 

“Autumn” (Jj. Marak)—Autumn in _ the 
harvest field is to be followed by autumn in the 
woods. The one tells of service, the 
other of freedom, illustrating how very differ- 
ently the artist mind may conceive and work out 
thought of a common. subject. Encourage the 
pupils to tell of their adventures in a place like 
this. What is to be found there. Compare the 
findings of autumn with other seasons, Name 
the trees, and why it is thought those names are 
correct. What is to be found in the open,—game 
or flowers;—and name of each. Why there are 
birds still about. The kinds that remain all win- 
ter, and what their food will be. If anybody has 
ever been nutting in such a woodsy place. Was 
it not joyous going home in the sunset-glow very 
tired, but very happy, with a bag of nuts slung 
over one shoulder! 

Compare this pure landscape with the preced- 
ing one into which figures are introduced, In- 
vite individual expression of preference and rea- 
sons. Suggest: When father and mother take you 
into the country notice how many places like 
either of these you can find. Everywhere you go 
you shall find just such beautiful scenes if you will 
train your eyes to be seeing eyes, 

Compare the pictures for this month with those 
used previously and group those of the same 
class; i. e., landscapes; landscapes with figures, 
animal as well as human; interiors, and those 
which are simply animal pictures. 





THE STATUS OF LATIN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS—(II) 


WALTER EUGENE FOSTER 


Stuyvesant High School, New York City, Chairman Committee on Ancient Languages 


{Continued from Issue of October 30.) 


It is easier to point out defects than to propose 
effective remedies. The writer does not de- 
ceive himself by thinking that the suggestions he 
is about to make are original or altogether un- 
tested by actual.experience. If they merely point 
in the right direction, or, failing in that, set others 
to thinking and working on the problem, the pur- 
pose of this paper will be realized. 

The writer is of the opinion that the reading of 
easy Latin should be begun immediately, or after 
lessons. 


a very few introductory These intro- 
ductory lessons should aim to supply the 
minimum of knowledge necessary to an munder- - 


standing of the very simplest Latin with which 
the reading begins, From the outset, an accurate 


knowledge of the inflectional forms used should be 
insisted upon, But these forms should not be 
learned in parrot fashion, quite apart from their 
uses. (Right here the direct method might be 
tried). The formal paradigms should follow, not 
precede the actual use of the forms in translation. 
A large number of easy oral and later written 
exercises, bearing upon and illuminating the story 
or fable which is being read, should fix these forms 
and the necessary syntax firmly in mind. Only 
so much syntax of moods and cases should be at- 
tempted as is absolutely necessary for proper un- 
derstanding of the easy Latin read. Relatively 
few topics of syntax would be studied, emphasis 
being placed upon the mastery of the forms, the 
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vocabulary, and the art: of reading. Correct 
methods ‘of reading, as well as translating, should 
be insisted upon from the beginning. Words, 
forms, and principles of syntax should be learned 
because needed, and when needed, in the reading 
of the text. 

It is a pedagogical blunder, fatal to the interest 
or success of all except the relatively few who 
have the type of mind that takes pleasure in han- 
dling, naming, and putting together the dry bones 
of the skeleton of a language to attempt to teach 
grammatical forms and principles weeks and 
months before there will be any real occasion to 
use them. This method has been abandoned by 
progressive and successful teachers of modern 
languages, but the teachers of the classical 
languages, as a rule, still cling to the old, formal 
method, which was unquestionably well adapted 
to the disciplinary theory of education which pre- 
vailed a quarter of a century ago. 

The text read, beginning with the simplest and 
easiest Latin, should, so far as possible, have an 
interesting and rich content. The fables and 
myths, in the early period of study, should be 
so selected that they would not only provide excel- 
lent training in reading Latin, but furnish, as well, 
a fund of legendary and mythological lore which 
would be of great value in the understanding and 
appreciation of English literature. If properly 
taught, the interest in the reading matter would 
be so great and the relation of the grammatical 
work to that reading matter would be so direct 
and clear that an adequate motive for mastering 
the necessary technicalities of grammar would be 
supplied. 

In the first year may we give that much 
boasted training in accuracy and clearness of ex- 
pression, with which, as teachers of Latin, we 
credit our subject? The translation of the fables, 
myths, and the like, will furnish unequaled oppor- 
tunities for such training. The teacher may use 
all his skill in encouraging his pupils to turn the 
easy, fascinating stories into good English. These 
same miniature Latin classics may well suggest 
fruitful topics for oral class discussion. Under 
wise and enthusiastic direction, the boys and girls 
will be encouraged to write paragraphs on themes 
suggested by the reading, or to read in English ad- 
ditional myths and stories, and to talk and write 
about them. 

Without taking issue for or against the so- 
called “direct method’ of teaching Latin, the 
writer from his own experience does not hesitate 
to affirm that a five-minute class exercise in oral 
Latin in question and answer between teacher and 
pupils will put life and interest into the dullest 
recitation, A few minutes’ conversation in Latin, 
in easy sentences, about some phase of the story 
which is being read, will be invigorating to both 
pupils and teacher and not beyond the abilities of 
any one who has any right to teach the subject. 
There is no quicker way of impressing words and 
construction upon pupils’ minds. Such oral work, 
if done intelligently, with a definite end in view. 
such, for example, as exemplifying the use of the 
aceusative as the case of the direct object, or the 
dative as indirect object, or the predicate noun 


or adjective, not merely stimulates interest but 
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gives to the pupils the feeling that they are gain- 
ing a real mastery over the language. 

The pupil should be encouraged to write short, 
original paragraphs in Latin upon some _ topic 
about which he is reading. The teacher, from 
time to time, should prepare a short anecdote, re- 
peat it in Latin to his class, discuss it, both in 
Latin and English, until the content and vocab- 
ulary are familiar and then request the class to 
write out and bring their Latin versions of it for 
the next day. Some especially appropriate anec- 
dotes or fables should be memorized by the pupils 
and then used as a basis for oral and written exer- 
cises. Pen and ink, or pencil sketches to illus- 
trate a striking character or incident in the story 
would give variety and interest to the work. 

English grammar will naturally have some part 
in every lesson. Comparisons and contrasts will 
constantly be made. The wise teacher will appeal 
to the pupils’ knowledge of English to make clear 
some point in Latin, and will take advantage of 
every opportunity the Latin offers to emphasize 
or clarify the structure or idiom of the English. 
Whether these similarities and contrasts between 
the structure of the two languages are consciously 
in the thoughts of pupil and teacher or not, every 
well-taught lesson in Latin is a lesson in English 
grammar, a lesson also in the universal principles 
of grammatical relations which underlie most of 
the modern European languages. 

The writer of this paper would be the last per- 
son to advocate the policy of attempting to make 
Latin easy. He is well aware that if, in our desire 
to popularize the subject, we should devise a 
course that could be mastered without vigorous 
effort and continued application the value of the 
subject as an effective instrument of education 
would be greatly reduced. But, on the other 
hand, there is also the danger that we _ shall 
make the subject so difficult, as compared with 
other subjects in our secondary schools, that our 
prospective pupils, when they learn of the great 
mortality among those who take Latin, will hesi- 
tate to elect a subject in which the percentage of 
failure is so high. The writer does not hesitate 
to affirm his belief, which is confirmed by long 
experience, that, in view of the extended range 
of secondary school subjects, we Latinists are de- 
manding more than our fair share of our pupils’ 
time and effort. The result of these heavy de- 
mands is that fewer pupils are electing Latin, be- 
cause they feel that such a choice will mean the 
sacrifice of other subjects of study, which, to them 
and to their parents, appear more essential than 
a “dead language.” 

If Latin is to maintain the high place which it 
has occupied for so many generations in our 
scheme of education, the teaching of it must be 
more vital. Our courses, in content, scope, and 
method, must be adapted to the ability-and to the 
interests of the children. Too busy have we been 
trying to fit the children to the subject, rather 


than the subject to the children. Speaking 
broadly, in shaping our courses in Latin in 
secondary schools, we have, in the past, ap- 


proached our problems with college entrance re- 
quirements and the interests of Latin chiefly in 
mind. Some of the tenderest hearted of our 
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guild have padded and*smodthed the old Pro- 
crustean bed a little here-and there; but it is the 
same old bed upon which we force our victims to 
lie. If the subjects of our ministrations writhe 
and groan, we take their sufferings as evidence 
that our methods are effective, fortifying our- 
selves with the assurance that Latin is a “dis- 
ciplinary” subject, and that “all chastening 
seemeth for thé present to be not joyous, but 
grievous; yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit 
unto them _ that have _— been exercised 
thereby.” 

We have set an arbitrary standard of attain- 
ment and selected our subject matter with an 
indifference to the psychology of adolescent girl- 
hood and boyhood that is almost incredible. 

It is the chairman’s dearest hope that his com- 
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mittée; during the céming year, while considering” 
the aims, course of Study, and methods, may have 
an eye Single to the highest interests of the child, 
In planning the work of the first two years, at 
least, one should vaguely remember, if not en- 
tirely forget, that there are colleges and college 
entrance requirements, All of us Latin teachers 
should constantly remind ourselves that, like the 
Sabbath, Latin was made for man, not man for 
Latin. 

In closing, the chairman wishes to accept full 
responsibility for the contents of this paper. While 
he is confident that a majority of his committee 
agree with him in general and in particular, it is 
only fair to state that there are some members 
who are not in full sympathy with some of the 
views herein expressed. 


—— 
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“SMOTHERERS” 

The name “smotherers” lends itself admirably 
to that class of educators who prey upon the ideas 
and enthusiasm of others. The “smotherers” do 
not always intend the injury they inflict; but their 
thoughtlessness does not save them from our 
classification. The “greater-than-thou” and 
“know-it-all” air which they use to overwhelm the 
young enthusiast acts like the vapor or smoke that 
smothers the one who comes in contact with it. 
Many valuable educators have been lost to us, 
because they were smothered before they reached 
that period in their educational career where they 
learned to keep their ideas and theories to them- 
selves. Had we encouraged the young man and 
the young woman in their enthusiasm for the cause 
of education our ranks would be stronger today. 

sut no, our own importance was so great that we 
simply ridiculed their ideas, which were backed 
up by the enthusiasm of youth, and tried to sell 


them “something-just-as-good” of our own in- 
vention, and away they went, discouraged, 
smothered. 


“Smotherers” may be found in every depart- 
ment of educational work. Teachers, supervisors, 
superintendents, school board members are often 
guilty; but we think so little in terms of “the 
other fellow” that. we never realize the damage 
for which we are to blame. A lad of eight or ten 
years found a flower while on his way to school. 
It was a dandelion. He thought he had a prize 
so he carried it in triumph to his teacher. As 
soon as the school doors opened he rushed into the 
building, his eyes sparkling and his cheeks 
aglow. “Teacher,” he cried, “I have found a 
dandelion.” The teacher took the flower and 
without giving it a second thought tossed it into 
the waste-basket. The lad told his playmate 
about what the teacher did, after school that day, 
and added: “Bet y’r life I don’t take another.” 
The boy had been effectually smothered. No 
more notice will he take of the flowers on his way 
to school. What’s the use? “She chucked it into 
the waste basket.” 

The teacher comes with her ideas to the super- 
visor, and the supervisor in turn to the superin- 
tendent, sand the superintendent to the school 
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board, and in the same manner as did the boy 
with the flower. Let us take the case of the super- 
visor for example. She had just discovered a con- 
dition which appeared to her deplorable. She 
worked out a plan to remedy the evil and hurried 
to the superintendent on fire with her scheme. 
The superintendent received her with a cordial 
smile, so without waiting she launched out upon 
her plan for improving her department. When 
she had just about reached the climax of her 
little speech the “super” interrupted: “Oh, yes, that 
would be a good thing, but you had better wait 
awhile. The condition of which you speak” I 
know exists, and has existed for some time past. 
I guess we can stand it a while longer. Don’t 
worry about the matter, we will attend to it later.” 
The form of the supervisor became limp, a lump 
arose in her throat “and she left the office, 
smothered, . Never again, will she. rush. in where 
angels would not tread. Her service to that com- 
munity was just about ordinary, or average, and 
the school board decided at the close of the year 
that Miss So-and-So, the supervisor, was not 
efficient. 

It is not necessary for me to illustrate further, 
for there are enough incidents of smothering 
within the experience of every educator to serve 
my purpose. The failure of any one of us to ap- 
preciate and encourage the enthusiasm in any 
other individual is little short of criminal. We 
may not favor a certain idea or theory, but we 
must not say or do anything that will smother 
the spirit back of it. We need more young edu- 
cators, sparkling with enthusiasm for the work, 
conscious of their ability through exercise of their 
ideas in our schools. They will make mistakes, 
but just as big mistakes have been made by older 
heads in the past. Let us build a broader plat- 
form which will give us a view of greater achieve- 
ments in the future than the past has dreamed of, 
achievements that are possible only under greater 
freedom of expression for the ideas and theories 
of our young men and young women. Don’t 
smother the enthusiasm of others because it is not 
formed in that great “know-it-all” establishment, 
called “‘self.” 

“Young Educator.” 











OPEN-WINDOW CLASSROOMS FOR NORMAL, 
HEALTHY CHILDREN 

As parents realize more and more the value of fresh 
air, there is a growing demand for the teaching of their 
children in open-window classrooms. 

It is a logical process of reasoning, easily understood, 
that since fresh air has been found a boon to invalids and 
sickly children, it is even more important to supply an 
abundance to normal healthy children in order to keep 
them well. 

It has been found in Philadelphia that children taught 
in open-window rooms grow normally in natural at- 


mosphere and acquire knowledge more readily than their - 


fellows in warm air rooms; and it was also found that 
many children in warm, stuffy classrooms are retarded 
in both their physical and mental growth. 

So to meet the demand referred to, the school au- 
thorities, feeling the spirit in the air, have generously 
provided equipment for open-window classes. This con- 
sists of sweaters, caps or hoods, knitted woolen mit- 
tens, and soft warm blankets to protect the pupil’s feet 
and legs from the cold floors. 

The effect of cool fresh air is to create a desire for 
exercise—a natural physiological demand for accelerated 
circulation, To meet this need short physical exercises 
are provided at frequent intervals between lesson peri- 
ods. These exercises are designed to promote normal 
chest expansion and deep breathing, but are never pro- 
longed to produce fatigue nor violent enough to excite 
perspiration. 

Dr. Walter W. Roach, a medical supervisor in the 
Philadelphia school system, read a paper on this topic at 
the Buffalo School Hygiene Congress in August and il- 
lustrated this work with a moving picture film which 
showed actual classroom conditions, with equipment and 
the children performing their various exercises. This is 
a practical method of demonstration. Any teacher from 
observation could fix the thing in mind and apply it in 
any school anywhere. 
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THE “FOLDED HANDS” STRIKE 


There are rare times when inaction may be made as 
potentially expressive and effective as action. One of 
the masterpieces of a famous artist is a picture known as 
“The Folded Hands.” It is just a mere sketch of the 
hands of a friend, clasped and at rest, drawn from life; 
yet it is eloquent with the spirit of patient endurance. 
In the great strike which has just been won in Belgium 
for uniform manhood suffrage and against the plural 
voting system, “Folded hands, not violence,” was the 
motto of the workmen, and it is worth recording that 
among the 370,000 strikers there was hardly a single de- 
parture from the plan of pacific campaign. They 
simply laid down their tools and stood patiently by, 
with hands folded, awaiting the victory. Belgium already 
had manhood suffrage, but it was so unequally dis- 
tributed that the vital principle was defeated. Nine 
hundred and ninety thousand workingmen had each one 
vote, 39,000 men wko either owned property or paid 
house-tax had each two votes, and 308,000, who either 
now or formerly held office, had each three votes. Thus 
with the aid of the supplementary votes it was easy for 
the plural voters to outvote the workers and defeat the 
will of the majority. But the folded hands carried the 
day where all other means had failed. Millions of dol- 
lars-in wages were lost, but not in vain, since the sacri- 
fice brought political equality and justice at the end of 
the struggle—The Christian Herald. 
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THE STORY OF INDIANA AND ITS PEOPLE. By 
Robert Judson Aley, Ph. D., and Max Aley. Chicago: 
O. P. Barnes, publisher. Cloth. Illustrated. 317 pp. 
President Afey’s “Story of Indiana” has so much that 

is vital to American history, geography, politics and 

literature that it is almost as essential in the schools of 
any state as in those of Indiana. 

The story deals with so much that is recent, so much 
about which it is indispensable that any well-informed 
man should know that not to have read it will often put 
a man at a disadvantage when he would least enjoy such 
an experience. E 

The boundary of the state is the most suggestive of 
the national ideals of a hundred years ago, when every 
boundary line must connect up somewhere with some 
natural feature. 

Othio’s western boundary had been fixed as the merid- 
gan north th: igh the mouth of the Great Miami river. 
Indiana had t:.at meridian fixed by the mouth of a river 
as its eastern limit. The Ohio river, from the mouth of 
the Great Miami to the mouth of the Wabash, was the 
southern boundary. The west boundary was the middle 
of the Wabash -river as far as the northernmost point 
of Vincennes, where it touched the Wabash, then due 
north until it intercented a parallel ten miles south of 
the southern extreme of Lake Michigan. On the north 
the limit was this same parallel due east until it inter- 
cepted the Ohio boundary. 

The name was chosen because this was a favorite 
happy hunting ground for the Indians and the Mound 
Builders who came before them, at least five important 
tribes living here. 

The French were the first white persons to make ex- 
cursions into Indian territory, and the Maumee river and 
the city of Vincennes have many traditions and much 
history connected with those early times. 

Indian wars were abundant before and after the Eng- 
lish took ‘possession of this entire territory in 1765 and 
no Indian wars are more interesting than those within 
the boundaries of Indiana, and the story is well told by 
the Aleys, father and son. 

The educational effect of the two famous ordinances, 
those of 1785 and 1787, is clearly presented. Pioneer 
life in Indiana was the first demonstration of frontier 
experiences under the new conditions which the prairie 
states opened up, and their story is told with brilliancy. 

Hoosier schools and schoolmasters with all the ro- 
mance and adventure associated therewith nlay their part 
here as in the history of Indiana, while the part her 
great leaders have played in history, politics and litera- 
ture is attractively considered. 

The book is full of interesting information. For in- 
stance, of the ninety-two counties only three are named 
for Indians. In the naming of the state they seemed to 
have settled their debt to the Indians; seven represent 
admiration for a European country, a British scholar and 
five European patriots; ten for early American states- 
men; five for later statesmen; twelve for soldiers and 
sailors of national fame, and twenty-five for soldiers of 
local fame, and the early governors and United States 
senators were usually thus honored. All four rivers 
and the one great lake were utilized. Only one county 
has a sentimental name, Elkhart, from a fancied resem- 
iblance to an elk’s heart. Every library in America, 
public or school, must have the book in order to serve 
the constituents. 
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THE TBACHING OF SPELLING. A Critical Study 
of Recent Tendencies in Method by Henry Suzzallo. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton, ‘Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Professor Suzzallo makes an interesting study, tradi- 
tionally and pedagogically of methods and devices of 
teaching spelling, confident that he has the magic scheme 
heretofore undiscovered, but he is not over-assertive as 
to the virtues of his plan, though he states it clearly and 
vigorously. If Dr. Suzzallo has achieved all that he 
hopes he has his fame is secured as a leader in method- 
ology. We are interested in his study and in his 
scheme as every reader will be, and we are not without 
hope that he is really rendering education a positive 
service in this scheme, but we are a trifle cautious because 
we have seen more than a score of leaders sit serenely 
on the throne of professional eminence for a time 
thorough reforms in spelling, but Professor Suzzallo ap- 
proaches the study from a new angle and threads a new 
course and comes out at a more satisfactory position of 
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vantage. He has more of philosophy and less of de- 
vice, more of principle and less of method that has 
characterized the campaigning of those who have failed 
to materialize their hopes. 


THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH—A HANDBOOK. The 
Practical Series, a Textbook of Sanitation and Hy- 
giene forethe Use of Schools. By Walter Moore 
Coleman. Illustrated by Retta Carroll, Alfred Seiler, 
and with photographs. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 307 pp. Price, 70 cents. | 
A new point of view for a textbook in physiology. 

“The People’s Health” is a distinct and important con- 
tribution to the science of both individual and public 
health and virtue. The author’s slogan is the vow taken 
by every young Athenian citizen which ended with these 
sentences: “We will strive to quicken in all the sense 
of public duty. All this will we do that our country may 
become not weaker, but greater, better, and more beau- 
tiful.” 

We have never seen the need of public hygiene so well 
stated in the opening chapter. The main emphasis is 
laid with great scientific stress upon fresh air, pure 
water, clean milk, pure food, prevention of infection, hy- 
giene of work and play, mental hygiene, the public 
health department, health in the city, rural sanitation 
and industrial hygiene. 


FONTAINE’S FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By C. Fontaine, Columbia University. New York: 
‘American Book Company. Cloth. 119 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

The translation of “Live English into Live French” 
is the idea underlying Professor Fontaine’s French 
Prose Composition, which attempts to avoid the stiff- 
ness and unnaturalness of one or the other language 
noticed in many other books of the kind. ‘Part I is com- 
posed of fairly easy introductory selections; Part II of 
extracts from American and English papers and maga- 
zines. Besides the grammatical footnotes, there are 
some ten pages of geographical, historical and bio- 
graphical notes. Each Jesson is followed by a short 
grammatical review, and conversational material based 
on each ts provided in the appendix. The vocabulary is 
intended to be complete. In general the book may be 
said to have attained its purpose. 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING: THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Joseph J. Klein of the School of 
Commerce. New York University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 422 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Commercial training is now a fixed feature of Ameri- 
can business life. Not only the business college fur- 
nishes such training, but also the high schools and 
academies have some place for it in their curricula, and 
here is a volume that from the care evident in its plan, 
and comprehensiveness in its scope, must assuredly be 
of much value to the student of commerce. Nothing 
pertaining to the conduct of business is overlooked by 
the author. He does not content himself with business 
rules, but illuminates these rules with practical experi- 
ments. In an appendix are given numerous exercises 
and tests of practical value. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUDDIE. By 
Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Crown &vo. Decorated cloth. 266 pp. Price, $1.50. 
A delightful and readable book for boys whose years 

run from ten to sixteen. This ts the third and last of the 
“Buddie Books,” and is chock-full of interest through 
the many varied adventures through which Buddie and 
his chums pass. In these experrences, both grave and 
gay, Buddie is the leading figure and on him responsi- 
bility usually rests. But he is equal to it on all occa- 
sions. Among the special episodes are a shipwreck, a 
great football game wifh Lawrenceville as a rival, a 
party, and the successful launching of a school paper, all 
of which test the energies of Buddie and his mates. And 
the introduction of a girl into the story, a girl strong 
and sane and self-reliant enough to steady Buddie’s 
nerves when they seemed likely to get the better of him, 
adds much to the fascination of the story. 


THE WHITE DUCKLING AND OTHER STORIES. 
Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. Cloth. 126 pp. Price, $1.00. 
To translate the folk-lore stories of a foreign land into 
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the language of another nation, and at the same time pre- 
serve the full flavor of the original, is not the easiest of 
tasks. But in this effort Mr. Dole succeeds admirably. 
His translations of Russian tales such as “The White 
Duckling,” “The Bright-Hawk’s Feather,” “Ivan and 
the Gray Wolf,” “Vasilisa the Beauty,” and similar 
stories are highly commendable. The tales themselves 
are based on the primitive myths of the old Slavonians, 
and are among those the most typical of the wonder 
tales of the morth country. They provide excellent en- 
tertainment for the young people, and are not lacking in 
interest for older folk. It will prove itself quite the 
thing for a Christmas gift-book. 


BRAVE DEEDS OF REVOLUTIONARY SOL- 
DIERS. By Robert B. Duncan. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth. I}lustrated. 292 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
It is many a year since the story of the Revolutionary 

war has been told as dramatically and every. way as at- 

tractively as it is here told by Robert B. Duncan. . It 
has all the thrill of J. T. Headley’s “Washington and 

His Generals” of my boyhood days. ‘It is an important 

contribution to the boyhood literature of the day. It 

will be a sad day for America when a generation of boys 
fails to read with thrilling patriotism the story ofthe 

“Brave Deeds of Revolutionary Soldiers.” 


CAMP BRAVE PINE. A Camp Fire Girl Story. B 
Harriet T. Comstock, author of “Joyce of the North 
Woods,” etc. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
se 8vo. Cloth. 398 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
This is a book for girls easily comparable to. the boy 

scout books from the same publishers. In a compara- 

tively new move for girls this will be exceedingly help- 
ful as showing that girls may have a part in out-of-door 
life equal in every way to tat enjoyed by the other sex. 








DO YOU KNOW 
CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIC FORM 


CONTENTS OF BOOK FIVE 


The latest volume in the series 


Nathan Hale The Black Pearl 

The Maid of Orleans lranhee 

The Necklace A Son of the Yemassee 

A Christmas Carol Evangeline 

Jean Valjean The Treason of Benedict Arnold 

The Man Without a Country 

BOOK ONE. For Second Grade 30 Cents. Postpaid 
BOOK TWO. For Third Grade 35 Cents. Postpaid 
BOOK THREE. For Fourth Grade 40 Cents. Postpaid 


BOOK FOUR. For Fifth and Sixth Grades 50 Cents. Postpaid 
BOOK FIVE. For Seventh and Eighth Grades 60 Cents. Postpaid 


If you are not acquainted with these Dramatic 
Keaders, let us send you a descriptive circular 
giving the complete table of contents of each 
volume. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
~, 4mgeertcd under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these conrtibutions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should.be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


NOVEMBER. 


14: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; Valentine 
Almy, Providence, sec’y. 

20-22: Annual High School Confer- 
ence, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
H. A. Hollister, University, chair- 


man. 
24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 


sec’y. 
24-26: New York State Texuchers’ As- 


sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Poarlar. North Tonawanda, sec’y. 
27-29: National Council of Teachers 


of English, Chicago; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Normal College, sec’y. 

.27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dallas; W. F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Des 
Moines, Iowa; W. L. Etikenberry, 
University of Chicago, sec’y. 

28-29: Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion, Boston; Wallace C. Boyden, 
Normal School, Boston, pres. 

28-29: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Lynchburg. 


47-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

29-31: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 

Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 
“30-Jar. “I> Penns’ Bs) te Bduca- 

tional Association, Pittsburgh; 

Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton, 

res. 

Bree. “FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N Ey A. Richmond, Va. 
JULY, 1914. 


4:11 National Education Association, 
St. Paul. - 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—_—- 


MAINE. 
AUGUSTA, The new ‘superin- 


tendent here, succeeding Farnsworth 
G. Marshall, who has, gone to, Mal- 
den, Mass., is Herman H. Stuart. 
Mr. Stuart has been principal of the 
high school here for four years and 
has been so eminently successful in 
that position that Augusta: feels con- 
fident of his ability to. supervise the 
schools of the city. He graduated 
from Bates in 1901 and was principal 
of the Hallowell “high school before 
coming to the » Cony: high» school 
here. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WOODSVILLE. In connection 
with the semi-annual meeting of the 
Ammonoosuc Valley Teachers’ As- 
sociation here November 7 an insti- 
tute was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Deputy State Superintendent 
George H. Whitcher. More than 150 
teachers came for the meetings. 

The speakers were Principal H. M. 
Bissbee of Robinson — Semimarye 
Exeter; Dr. Herbert H. Lamson of 
the Plymouth Normal school, Super- 


intendent E. W.. Butterfield of the 
Dover schools and Mr. Whiotcher. 
EXETER. Harlan Page Amen, 


principal of Phillips Exeter Academy 


‘years. 
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and an overseer of Harvard College, 
died November 10 at Exeter, N. H. 
He had been in charge of the acad- 
emy for nearly a score of years. Death 
followed a shock of apoplexy the 
day before. He was found by mem- 
bers of his family unconscious beside 
a telephone to which he had gone ap- 
parently to summon a physician when 
he was first attacked with illness. 

Mr. Amen was sixty years old. His 
early education was gained by his 
own efforts both at the high school 
in Portsmouth, O., and at Exeter. 
At Harvard College, from which he 
was graduated in 1879, young Amen 
won a scholarship in each of his four 
He was the roommate at 
Exeter and at Harvard of President 
William Dewitt Hyde of Bowdoin 
College. Mr. Amen was made prin- 
cipal of Phillips Exeter Academy in 
1895. There were 100 students when 
he took charge. Nearly 600 are en- 
rolled to-day. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Efforts are 
already being made ito bring the 
state teachers’ convention to Bur- 
lington next fall. 

JOHNSON. The Columbus 
pageant given by the children of the 
model school of the State Normal 
school here was a great success. It 
consisted of sixteen scenes and four 
tableaux, depicting the life, struggles, 
successes and triumphs of Christo- 
pher Columbus in his discovery of 
America. The full pageant is to be 
published soon in the Normal Bulle- 
tin and will be sent to any school or 
teacher who so requests. 

PrincipalH:"G. Peak reports an 
attendance larger than for several 
years, mow numbering sixty-five. The 
students™have ‘organized a dramatic 
club called the “Delphian Society,” 
which is doing much to improve the 
literary work of the school. 


BRISTOL. Bristol high school 
has a teacher ‘training course which 
has entered upon its second year. Its 
Cfaduates ane meeting the expecta- 
tions -of friends of teacher training 
fclasses. Furthermore, those teach- 
érs who Have not had training are 
studying ‘methods and are producing 
a better type of work. This same 
Imgh school has also inaugurated 
courses in agriculture and in domes- 
tie science, with laboratories, under 
the direction of college graduates 
who ‘‘haive’’ specialized in those 
branches! « The need of such work 
in schools’ iis:seen by the fact that no 
one of the. class,in sewing of twenty- 
five junior and senior girls, largely 
from ‘farms; had ever put any kind 
of a patch on a garment nor had ever 
darned a rent. Many of these girls 
had mever used a needle. In the 
same way, it ig found that a large 
number of farm boys have never har- 
nessed or driven a horse. 


NEW HAVEN. Beeman Academy 
at New Haven, which is in Superin- 
tendent ‘C. H. ‘Willey’s district, an in- 
stitution more than fifty years old 
with a 


long list of emi- 
nent graduates has opened 
a new chaptér in its history. 


Tworlarge’wings have been built so 
as to preserve tthe old academy front. 
As there ate but few pupils in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the building, all 
the children within reasonable dis- 
tance are brought in by school wag- 
ons, The town has committed it- 
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self to the policy of maintaining a 
centralized school by selling the six 
schoolthouses in the territory sur- 
rounding the central building. They 
brought at auction from thirteen to 
eighty-five dollars. This ts a rage 
example in New England of a mod- 
ern centralized rural school almost 
wholly supported by lécal taxation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Among the numerous 
educational meetings in Boston dur- 
ine tthe hast two weeks was the meet- 
ing of the New England Montessoré 
Association, with Mrs. H. Hammond 
Bullock presiding. The association 
had planned to encourage the imme- 
diate establishment of a Montessori 
training school in Boston, but news 
that Madame Montessori strongly 
opposed such a plan quashed the 
proposition. It was agreed that noth- 
ing should be done until such a time 
as Dr. Montessori should approve. 


Three large meetings of county 
teachers’ associations were held ia 
Boston during the last two weeks. 
The Essex teachers had their annual 
meeting last Friday and the Middle- 
sex and Norfolk county associations 
met ithe week before. 

Representatives of the Masachu- 
setts Teachers’ Federation and the 
state board of educattion were pres- 
ent at all these meetings to give any 
information desired on tthe new re- 
twrement law and particularly to tell 
the teachers what the proposed ten- 
ure of office bill will call for. The 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild was also 
represented by its officers at the dif- 
ferent meetings. 

Dr. Thomas F. Harrington director 
of the Boston school hygiene depart- 
ment, ‘President L. D: Harvey of 
Stout Institute, Wisconsin, and Prin- 
cipal William D. Lewis of Philadel- 
phia were speakers at the Middlesex 
County meeting. This association 
elected Fred A. Pitcher of Chelsea 
president. The other officers were 
chosen as follows: Loren B. Huls- 
man of ‘Melrose, vice-president; M. 
E. Fitzgerald of Cambridge, Miss 
Rhoda Ora of Revere, Henry H. Har- 
ris of Lowell, John W. Hutchins of 
Malden, Miss S. Caroline Peabody 
of Waltham, Wells A. Hall of Con- 
cord, Samuel R. Paul of Newton and 
E. C. Wixon of Winchester, execr- 
tive committee; Arthur L. Doe of 
Somerville, seoretary-treasurer; Miss 
Sarah J. Bullock of Arlington, audi- 
tor. 

J. Sherman Richardson of Brook- 
line presided at the Norfolk teachers’ 
meeting, and had three _ strong 
ispeakers,—Ernest K. Coulter, for- 
merly of the New York Children’s 
Court. Dr. C. Houston Gouwdiss of 
Philadelphia and Dr. Josiah Strong, 
president of the American Institute 
for Social Service. This association 
elected these officers; John C. Davis, 
Canton, president; Arthur S. Town- 
send, Quincy, George F. Weston, Jr., 
Dedham, Earl M. Benson, Wellesley, 
vice-presidents; Bertha I. Cunning- 
ham, Weymouth, secretary; Clar- 
ence Boylston, Milton, treasurer; R. 
E. Pomeroy, Franklin, Edith E. 
Wright, Brookline, E. Louise Ward, 
Norwood, Nellie E. Bowles. Brain- 
tree, R. P. Currier, Holbrook, coun- 
cilors. 

The Essex county meeting was an 
unusually good one, with Superin- 
tendent J. H. Carr of Bayonne, N. J., 
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proener Frank Welfurry orto” 
ia and Dr. Hantilton) Wright 


je for the chief speakers. Super- 

imtendent. Carr's tale om moral) edu- 
cation was a most wholesome one. 

The following officers were elected: 


Walter E. Andrews ot Netieregy, 


esident; Walter F. Sa 
erhill, vice-president ; vey R. 
Williams of Wenham, § secretary; 


Ralph P. Ireland of Gloucester, treas- 
urer; Henry C. of Danvers, 
Harriet E. Peet of Salem and Her- 
bert L. Rand of Salem, councilors; 
Frank J. Peaslee of Lynn, representa- 
tive in the Massachusetts Council of 
Education. 

ROXBURY. The. old Noniolk 

use, one of the last of the 
historic post taverns in Roxbury, fas 
been sold to the South End Industrial 
sthool. For many decades the an- 
dent hosteiry has, been-the .gocial 
centre Of Roxbury. It is expected 
that by Christmas timé the ‘teces- 
sary repairs and renovations will 
lave been made so that the indus- 
trial and social classes of the school 


may be started there on a larger scale 


than ever before. 


Three lots containing 13,000 square 
feet have been given to the city by 
Miss Mary F. Thompson of Rox- 
bury, to be used in extending the 
yard of the Edward Everett school 
of Dorchester. Miss Thompson 1s 
assistant to the master of this school, 
to which position she was appointed 
an 1877. The gift is the result of a 
movement started years ago by 
Henry B. Miner, the master, to se- 
cure breathing space for the children. 
When other sources failed, Miss 
Thompson volunteered to buy the 
land and give it to the city. The 
land is on a side hill heavily gnown 
with trees and shrubbery, making a 
smali natural park. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Western 
Massachusetts section of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England had 
a fine meeting here Saturday with 
more than fifty attending. Walter 
V. McDuffee presided. 

BROCKTON. At a conference 
of Brocktory grade teachers ‘Supefin- 
tendent George L. Farley spoke on 
the plan for “elimination of time.” 
The idea. which is fast becoming 
popular among school supervisors, 
was briefly outlined by the superin- 
‘tendent. The first seven grades con- 
Stitute the elementary schools, and 
all fundamentals will be taught there. 
An intermediate school, including the 
eighth and ninth grades, shall be 
characterized by the introduction of 
science and elective studies prepara- 
tory to high school. This arrange- 
ment will tend to make the high 
schoo! course six years long, rather 
than four. The studies in the high 
schoo! will be so arranged that a 
young man may enter a professional 
school at the end of his second year 
im college, thus enabling him to start 
his practice two years earliet than 
under the present regime. Voca- 
tional schools will be established, into 
which pupils may enter at the end of 
the seventh grade, the ninth grade or 
the high school. 

HOLYOKE. The Holyoke school 
board fin’shed last June the difficult 
task of drawing up a completely new 
set of rules and regulations for the 
school department. A year ago a 
committee of five was chosen from 
the board to act with Superintendent 
McSherry in making these new rules. 


‘the levening 
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Whe'rules of a hundred and one dil- Professor" Cotvit, "Mise 
ferent /school-boatds wete read for | Josephine 


suggestions. The result is a distinct 
step ( fotwand, particulafly in, these 
points: 1. No order of any kind in- 
volving any expenditure of money is 
yalid unless ‘the superintendent ap- 
proves it. 2..A three-year term is 
given the saperintendent. 3. The st- 
perintendent has absolute power in 
appointing teachers and in removing 
teachers. 4. Election of principals 
is megatively delegated to superin- 
tendént. 5. Teachers’ and principals 
are placed on tenure after having 
been elected three successive years. 
6 The school board) controls high 
school sogieties and finances. , 7. Ex- 
amimations for positions will be in- 
troduced in April, 19140) (Promo- 
tional examinations may also be in- 
troduced. ; 

More than 1,090 are now enrolled in 
high aad / industrial 
‘schools this winter: 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. —~Tim 
scholarships, amounting to $2,425, 
have been awarded to students at 
Brown University by the state board 
of education. 

Last year only twenty-three schol- 
arships were given by the state, the 
total sum of which was $1,670. All 
those to whom the scholarships have 
been awarded have signified their m- 
tention of speciahzing im education, 
with @ view to teaching in Rhode 
Island. 

At the meeting of the state board 
of education last week the report of 
Miss Clara E. Craig of the State Nor- 
mal school relative to the Montessori 
system of education was adopted by 
a unanimous vote and the system will 
be tested with a class at the State 
Normal school. Miss Craig was 
sent to Italy by the state board to 
study the method and she returned 
after spending four months investi- 
gating the merits of the system. 

She explained the system, urged 
that at be tried an this city and volun- 
teered to supervise an experiment 
at the Niormal school and the offer 
was accepted by the board. Upon 
the experiment will depend whether 
the system will be more widely ap- 
plied next year, 


The advantage which little Rhode 
Island has over states of larger area 
was evident more than ever at the 
annual meeting of Rhode Island 
teachers—at the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction mreeting—in this 
city from October 30 to November 1, 
Scarcely a school district was unrep- 
resented and many towns were repre- 
sented in Providence by their full 
teaching force. The character of the 
program offered by Emerson L. 
Adams, president of the mstitute, is 
shown by this partial list of speakers: 
President Aley of the University of 
Maine, President Roberts of Colby 
Collese, President Faunce of Brown, 
State Superintendent Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania, Meyer Bloomfield. of 
the Vocation Bureau in Boston, Miss 
Lillian I. Lincoln and Miss Bertha 
H. Burridge of Maine mormal schools 
William Wiener, principal of the 
Newark, N. J., manual training and 
commercial high school, Miss lotta 
Clark of the Charlestown, Mass., 
nigh school, Edgar E. McNary, prin- 
cipal of the Springfield Vocational 
school, A. C. Monahan of the bureau 
of education, Commissioner Ranger, 








and par- 
William Wiener of 


or 
ents together. 
Newark—speaking before the 


pres section, . Jahn ..K., Benner, 
presidem—offere ene lke moet] 
oni suggest of the) whole 
three-days’ meeting. 

Two novel features which were es- 


pecially interesting were the “Kinder 
hirty-three | rerter Birthday Party.” preeenter bp 





Miss Elizabeth Baker of the State 
Normal school, and the illustration 
of story dramatization given by pu- 
puls from Westerly under the diree- 
tion of Miss Jennie B. Stanton. The 
drawing teachers had a fine meeting 
with Mr. McNary and Professor Col- 
vin for speakers. Augustus F. Rhodes 
was re-elected president of the State 
Association of Teachers of Drawing 
and Manual Arts, and Miss Marie S. 
Stiliman of the mormal school was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

A kwely discussion was brought out 
at the business session Saturday by 
the motion for a resolution to the ef- 
fect that school boards should not be 
permitted to engage a teacher who 
violates a contract so as to accept 
another position. This resolution 
was tabled. There was a general 
sentument expressed, however, that 
teachers should consider contracts 
which necessarily bind boards as simi- 
larly sincere on their part. A reso- 
lutton to have the duties of superin- 
tendents more definitely defined by 
law was passed. 

A resolution, the purport of which 
was the endorsement of the move- 
ment to lengthen the session in high 
schools and have all required work 
done m schoo! hours, was referred to 
the executive committee for further 
consideration, 

The executive committee was re- 
quested to consider at its next meet- 
ing the advisability of conducting an 
inquiry mto school housekeeping and 
jamitor service in Rhode Island, and, 
if thought wise and timely to ap- 
poim. such committees as are neces- 
sary for the purpose of such in- 
quiry. 

Treasurer Reuben F. Randall re- 
ported that the balance on hand from 
the regular fund was $46.82, and the 
amount of deposit im banks was 
$2,782.37. 

The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Wilham S. Steere, Providence: 
secretary, John F. Deering. Arctic; 
assistant secretary, Ernest E. Wilbur, 
Centredale; treasurer, Reuben F. 
Randall, Providence; assistant treas- 
urers, William O. Holden, Pawtucket, 
and Frederick H. Read, Oaklawn, 

Vice-presidents, John L. Alger, 
Providence; Willard H. Bacon, 
Westerly: “Mrs. Eliza H. L. Barker, 
Tiverton; Sarah Dyer Barnes, Johns- 
ton: Susan S. Brayton. Providence; 
Dudley E. Campbell. Newport; Har- 
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old M. Dean, East Providence; Sarah 


E. Doyle, Providence; Herbert E. 
Drake, Providence; S. Frances Eddy, 
Pawtucket; Wiliam H. Eddy, Provi- 
dence; Elmer S. Hosmer, Pawtucket; 
Earl C. Nelson, East Providence; 
Sumner Mowry, South Kingston; 
Alice D. Mumford, Providence; Ed- 
win A. Noyes, East Greenwich; Ju- 
lian L. Noyes, Cranston; Silas T. 
Nye, Westerly; Miner H. Paddock, 
Providence; Grace H. Parker, 
Providence; Ellen A. Salisbury, 
Providence; Walter H. Tabor, War- 
wick; Ida M. Thomas, Providence; 
Henry M. Walradt, Coventry; Arthur 
L. ‘Willams, Bristol; Charles F. 
Towne, Providence; M. Davitt Car- 
roll, Providence. 

Directors, Valentine Almy, Crans- 
ton; John H. Bailey, Jr., Bristol; 
Leonard H. Campbell, Providence; 
Henry W. Clarke, Newport; - 
lotte E. Deming, Providence; Charles 
E. Dennis, Jr., Providence; Frank O. 
Draper, Pawtucket; Victor Frazee, 
Providence; Isabel C. French, Paw- 
tucket;Eliza F. Gorman, Providence; 
Elizabeth Hammett, Newport; 
Kattherine A. Hanrahan, Warren; 
Catherine E. Hamley, Burrillville; 
Harriet R. Hopkins, Pawtucket; E. 
Harrison Howard, Warwick; David 
W. Hoyt, Providence; Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, Providence; Ruth W. Kibbe, 
Cumberland; Nathan G. Kingsley, 
Providence; Herbert W. Lull, New- 
port; Frank E. McFee. Woonsocket; 
Emerson L. Adams, Central Falls; 
W. Washington Dove, Providence; 
Clarence H. Manchester, Providence; 
William R. Trowbridge, Providence; 
Emma Coffield, Cumberland; Alfred 
J. Maryott, Westerly; Lewis H. 
Meader, Providence; Joseph E. 
Mowry, Providence; William Over- 
ton, Central Falls; William T. Peck, 
Providence; Ida I. Phillips, Lincoln; 
Mrs. Ella M. Pierce, Providence; 
John P. Reynolds, Bristol; Walter E. 
Ranger, Providence; Emory P. Rus- 
sell, Providence; John A. Shea, Paw- 
tucket; Sidmey A. Sherman, Provi- 
dence; Frank A. Spratt, Providence; 
William S. Steere, Providence; Frank 
E. Thompson, Newport; Wallace M. 
Turner, Providence; George F. Wes- 
ton, Providence; Elmira E. Whiting, 
Pawtucket; Florence A. Willfams, 
Providence; Isaac O. Winslow, Provi- 
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dence;/ Herrick P. Young, Provi- 
dence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The school board 
ast week expressed itself in favor of 
the establishment of a continuation 
school for the benefit of the young 
men and women employed in the fac- 
tories of the city. The plan was 
presented by Rev. Charles F. Carter 
and ‘Miss Mary C. Welles ;represent- 
ing the Consumers’ League. The 
plan, which has already been agreed 
to by six of the leading factories in 
the oity, provides for the establish- 
ment of a school where the young 
women ‘will be taught domestic sc- 
ence and economy, the sessions being 
held in the afternoons and the stu- 
dents being granted the afternoon 
from their work in the factories with 
pay. 

Such continuation schools are al- 
ready established in several cities of 
the state and Waterbury has a large 
and progressive one for both men 
and women. 

The league asked the school board 
to appoimt its committee to co- 
operate with the league committee 
to get a small portion of the $125,000 
appropriation which was made at the 
last legislature for the establishment 
of a trade school at Putnam and the 
maintenance of the Bridgeport and 
New Britain Normal schools. It is 
proposed to ttake twenty-five girls in 
the school this year and give them a 
course ofie afternoon each week in 
cooking, care of the home, care of 
children, etc. The expenses of the 
first year will be very small but it is 
hoped ‘that its success will warrant the 
establishment of a larger school for 
both men and women by the next 
school year. The girls this year will 
be drawn from the forces of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company, the 
Royal Typewriter Company, the 
Capewell Horse Nail Company, Hart 
& Hegeman, the Johns Pratt Com- 
pany and the Arrow Electric Com- 
pany. All of these firms are highly 
in favor of the new scheme. 

Wilbur F. Gordy presented a. brief 
report on the proposition for the es- 
tablishment of still amother trade 
school, 'this to be a school for sales- 
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men. Mr. Gordy reported that he had 
consulted with a number of mer- 
chants in the city in regard to the 
pronosition. He felt that a further 
explanation of the idea was due and 
asked that a committee be appointed. 

Solon P. Davis, principal of the 
Henry Barnard school, presented the 
report of the Principals’ Association 
on the question of establishing a spec- 
ial school for sub-normal children. 
The report mentioned that there are 
at present im the city schools 117 
mentally sub-normal children, out of 
which mumber there are probably 
thirty-five for whom such a school 
would be used. Schools for sub-nor- 
mal children are established in sev- 
eral cities in New England, and in 
New Jersey they are made necessary 
by a statute of the state legislature. 
The report of Mr. Davis showed that 
the local association is much in favor 
of the establishment of such a schoob 
here. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The final 
summary by the committee of school 
inquiry of the boad of estimate of the 
principal recommendations and con- 
structive suggestions upon which the 
school imvestigators are generally 
agreed is now out. This includes 
the ideas of the Hanus commission 
and Professor Frank J. Goodnow and 
Dr. Frederick C. Howe, who put in 
a supplementary report on the work 
undertaken by Professor Ernest C. 
Moore of Yale and which was re- 
jected by the board of estimate. It 
follows :— 

1. The course of study in all 
schools should be organized about 
human problems and madegsimple 
and elastic enough to permit of dif- 
ferentiation to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent nationalities and groups. 

2. The content of the course of 
study should be made as practical 
as possible and special attention 
should be given to the development 
of commercial, industrial, and voca- 
tronal subjects emphasizing the 
larger and more important aspects of 
industrial and commercial activities. 

3. The board of education should 
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take necessary steps to effect the 
gradual elimination of teachers of 
special branches. 

4. Each school as a neighborhood 
centre should ally itself with neigh- 
borhood interests and take cogni- 
zance of local needs. 

5. That the board of education 
should make a careful investigation 
whether cosmopolitan or composite 
high schools offering several differ- 
ent courses of study or small high 
schools with differentiated curricula 
should be developed. 

6. The bureau of education through 
the proposed bureau of investigation 
and appraisal or other bureau, should 
establish a fact basis for its educa- 
tional, administrative and financia’ 
work. 

7. The board of- education’s at- 
tendance department should adjust 
its work so as to maintain discipline 
and control school attendance with- 
out resorting to police methods in 
checking truancy. 

& The educational administrative 
work of the department of education 
should be reorganized. 

9. The board of education, should 
carefully supervise the operation of 
heating and ventilatmg systems in- 
stalled in the different public school 
buildings. 

10. A comprehensive plan should 
be worked out for the wider use of 
school buildings for purposes of rec- 
reation, for public assemblage, and 
for civic and social gatherings. 

11. The different administrative 
departments and bureaus of the de- 
partment of education 
reorganized. 

12. The accounting system of the 
board of education should be so ad- 
justed as to make possible the fullest 
segregation of disbursement accounts 
along functional lines _ properly 
correlated with allied statistics and 
their publication at least quarterly. 

13. The board of education should 
provide for the collection and tabu- 
lation of all current data needed in 
order to enable it to know in ad- 
vance what additional seating capa- 
city is actually required throughout 
the city. 

14. The permanent census board 
should be utilized by the board of 
education and should eventually be 
transferred to the board of education. 

15. The board of education should 
be reorganized and its membership 
reduced from forty-six to eight with 
sixteen votes as now distributed in 
the board of estimate and apportron- 
ment. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Charles P. Taylor of 
Newark, president of the State Fed- 
eration of District Boards of Educa- 
tion, at a meeting of that body here 
recently, said that the public school 
was not the place in which to teach 


sex hygiene and that this subject 
should be taught by parents. He 
held that educational leaders were 


making a mistake in trying to relieve 
parents of this responsibility. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. On October 15, the 
citizens of Houston voted upon 
thirty-nine amendments to their city 
charter, and adopted thirty-six oO! 
them. ‘A considerable territory was 
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117—Couree in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
108—Isaac Pitman Shortband Inst) uctor. 
1657—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary. 


121—Charles E. Smith's 


2 West 45th Street 





ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Exclusively Adopted by New York High Schools ; at Columbia University (Extension Teaching); New 
York University (College of Commerce) and Adelphi Cotlege, Brooklyn. 


Sherthasd and Typewriting Works on the New York List 


116—Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests. 


120—Twentieth Century Business Dictatienand Le 
7241—H. W. Hammond's Style Book of Business English. 


ractical Course in To ? 
7238—Charies E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller and Shotdsed Vendbulary. 
Send fer particulars of a free correspondence course in shorthand for teachers, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 





should be 


added to the municipality by exten- 
sion of the city limits. Nine new 
school buildings were added to the 
city, seven of them being good brick 
buildings. There were some forty 
teachers included, and over twelve 
hundred children. 

One of the three amendments de- 
feated was a proposition to change 
from an appointive school board bo 
an elective school board. All the 
school authorities of the city opposed 
this amendment, and the _ results 
showed that the voters respected 
their opinion and discriminated 
against this amendment. Houston 
has, for a number of years, been un- 
der the commission form of city 
government. 

On October 15, the corner stone 
was laid for the new South End jun- 
ior high school, with appropriate 
ceremonies. The building will cost 
some $300,000 in itself, and stand on 
a site of some ten and a half acres. 
It will contain swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, assembly hall, and will have 
open-air stage and outdoor theatre. 
It will be ready for occupancy next 
September. Its companion building 
on the North side will be ready Janu- 
ary 5, 1914. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 
WAUKESHA. Vocational train- 
ing has taken a step in 
a new direction in Wis- 
consin through the initiative of the 
manuval-training students in the 
Waukesha high school. Sixteen of 
the students organized themselves 
into a co-operative company and 


turned the manual-training rooms of 
the high school into a manufacturing 
plant during the summer vacation. 
The plan was originated and carried 
out by the students under the ad- 
visory supervision of Superintendent 
G. F. Loomis. They furnished their 
own materials and paid rent for the 
use Of the manual training quarters. 
Their training ‘thus became not only 
self-supporting, but yielded a small 
profit for the students. The work 
carried on consisted in building fur- 
niture along mission lines, doing odd 
jobs as carpenters, and taking con- 
tracts to build sheds, chicken coops, 


farm gates and other small struc- 
tures. 
KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. When Kansas finds a 


boy on a city’s streets and takes 
charge of him the state makes this 

y into a farmer. When there is a 
country boy that the state must take 
charge of he is taught a trade that 
will take him to the city. 
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WHAT THE WOMEN TEACHERS HAVE DONE 
FOR CHICAGO 


A Lecture by Mies Margaret Haley of Chi- 


at Ford Hal), Boxton, No be . 
at 10.45 sharp. Admission Tickets 50 cents 
at the door, or upon application to the 

SCHOOL VOTERS’ LEAGUE 
184 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Superintendent’s Examination 
Scbheol Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons wish to 
obtain the certificate of cbavorat of the Mas. 
sachusetts Board ot Education for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools. in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston, December 26 and 27, 1913. 
For further information, write to Commis- 
sioner of Education, Ford Building, Boston, 





Every teacher should belong 
to a Teachers’ Agency. Send 
for “Reasons Why.” 


CLEVELAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
2142 E. 107th St., Cleveland, 0. 





Consultant for teachers’ business 

moe eet, team 
re ’ 

tion. Address Box 102, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





Massachusetts Board of Education 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 
Registration Fee, $2.00. No further fees. 


We have had more demand than we can 
supply for commercial teachers; teachers of 
higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 
more years’ experience for all grades at sala- 
ries of $500-$600. 


For further information address: 


W. |. HAMILTON 


Ford Building Boston 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Masse. For both sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. ©. Beyden,. M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie 
man, Principal. 
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| “-PHACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’. Agencics 


York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


‘Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bide. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 17° Tr*™gcs.ch: mass. 


Has first class vacancies new. Recommends for public and private schools, 


normal aed technical schools, colleges and universities. R 


£. 1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


egister now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. 








There are. twenty-seven country 
boys in the Kansas Industrial school 
and twenty-four of them are learning 
how to make shoes or harness or be 
carpenters or blacksmiths or me- 
chanics, and when they leave the 
school st will be to: go to the cities, 
where they ‘will ‘be provided with 
good homes and put to work in 
shops. . But after leaving the school 
each boy must attend school regu- 
Tarly until he has been graduated from 
high school. The state hooks after 
each boy until he has grown to man- 
hood and it leaves no stone unturned 
to see that he has every opportunity 
to make a man of himself and be a 
useful citizen. 

Only two per cent. of the boys re- 
leased om parole ever are returned 
to the school, ard in most cases they 
are brought back because the home 
in which they were put did not prove 
satisfactory. Fewer than one per 
cent. of the boys ever have been 
arrested after their release from the 
school. 

“Poverty separated. parents and a 
lack of discipline in the home are the 
causes of the state’s ‘taking charge 
of boys in Kansas,” said.J, W.,Howe, 
setretaty Of the state boafd of con- 
trol, which ditects the cliaritable in- 
stitutions. “These conditions ob- 
tain more generally in the cities 
than in the country. and that accounts 
for the large number of city boys 
sent to the .industrial’‘ school. The 
country boy whd gets’ into trouble 
and comés #0 us! is tisually found to 
be of a mechanical turn of mind, a 
boy who does not like farming and 
wants to get away from.it. The city 
boys are negleoted children, but the 
country boys are not satisfied with 
their prospects. It took the state 
a long time to find out that the best 
treatment for a city waif was to teach 
him to be a farmer and for a country 
lad to teach him a trade. 

“Kormerly the jndustrial school 
had a small farm and big trades 
buildings and every boy that showe1 
the least mechanical bent was taught 
a trade, and in twenty per cent. of 
the cases the city boys who were 
taught trades got into trouble after 
they were released from the school. 

“The whole method of handling 
the Kansas boys has been changed in 
the last few years. Now the state 
has a 400-acre farm, and nearly every 
boy we get from the city wants to 
get. out on the farm. They are 
quick to learn, they like outdoors and 
plants and animals and enjoy farm- 
ing. They are taught farming in 
its most scientific aspect and when 
they leave the school the boys are 
skilled farmers.” 


IOWA. 
Special: 


AMES. 


The agricul- 





tural extension department of Iowa 
State College and the theological 
seminary at Drake University have 
entered upon a project of co-opera- 
tion ithat is wholly unique in the edu- 
cational field. | Under arrangements 
just made by Director W. J. Kennedy 
‘of the exittension department and 
Dean ‘Sherman Kirk of the seminary, 
six of the strongest lecturers of the 
extension department will go before 
the “theologs’ and give them a 
“short course” in agriculture. There 
has been much talk of injecting a 
litthe of agriculture into the theo- 
logical courses of men who are to 
preach in small towns and rural dis- 
triots, but this is -the first time this 
step has actually been taken. 


NEBRASKA. 


BROKEN BOW. More than 
2,000 teachers came here and regis- 
tered in the government land lottery. 
It ts estumated that the average cost 
of registering, railroad fare and hotel 
bill was ten dollars. There were only 
about 531 lots 'to be drawn and not 
more than fifty of these are espect- 
ally valuable. ‘Perhaps ten are great 
prizes. There were about 100,000 
registrations. The 2,000 teachers will 
do well if they draw ‘ten prizes, but 
they are gamey. .At last drawing in 
Nebraska a woman ‘principal in Lon- 
coln, Nebraska, one of 160,000 reg- 
istrations, had a drawing for which 
she refused $8,000. One stroke of 
luck hike that makes a host of women 
teachers risk $10. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Former Super- 
intendent E. E. Knepper of Mon- 
rovia has been made deputy county 
superintendent of schools, under Su- 
perintendent Mark Keppel. This is 
the position made vacant by the death 
of T. J. Phillips. The salary is $2,700. 

In Los Angeles 70,000 school chil- 
dren are doing real gardening both 
at home and in school. Gardening 
has a regular place in the school cur- 
riculum and the homes are co-operat- 
ing. 


ALAMEDA. Superintendent Will 
C. Wood has inaugurated a new 
course in vocational guidance. Out 
of a canvass of a large number of 
homes the parents in a very few only 
had any idea the pursuit the child in- 
tended ito follow. This course is ex- 
pected to help in this direction. 


POMONA. Pomona College has 
483 students, representing sixteen 
states. 


of the 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The election 


of Superintendent William M. David- 


2A PARK ST. ar to ithe superintendency at Pitts- 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


urgh was bad news for the schools 
District. There was 
little hope of retaining Dr. David- 
son when it was learned that as su- 


perintendent of the District schools, 
will receive 
$3,000 more than he has received here. 


$9,000 


a year, 


Congress, it was learned, would not 


consider a proposition to increase the 


salary attached to the office of su- 
perintendent 1o fthe District schools, 
Dr. Davidson came here in June, 1911 
and his term was to extend until 
next June. In Pittsburgh he succeeds 
former Superintendent Heeter and 
will have exceptional opportunities 
for developing a superior school sys- 
tem. The Pittsburgh board were 
thoroughly convinced of his ability 
to handle the situation. 
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visional President Huerta of Mexico; 
for, finding parliament becoming 
more and more unmanageable, he 
has summarily expelled the entire 
Kuomingtang party, formerly 
headed by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, and num- 
bering more than 300 members. There 
#s some excuse for his course, unusual! 
as it is, for the parliament had de- 
voted itself chiefly to harassing the 
President and had just drafteda con- 
stitution making the President abso- 
lutely. dependent upon parliament. 
Martial law now prevails at Pekin, 
and arbitrary arrests and summary exe 
cutions are the order of the day. It 
is clear that the way to the establish- 
ment of a real republic in China is 
not to be a short or easy one; and it 
is said to be 'the general opinion at 
the legations in Pekin that only 
strong action by the President can 
prevent a general break-up. 


“PLEASE DON’T KILL US.” 


At Dunton Green, a little Kentish 
village in England, there was a touch- 
ing demonstration the other day. The 
villagers—men women and children— 
walked in-procession through the vil- 
lage, behind a banner inscribed, 
“Please Don’t Kill Us.” The appeal 
was intended for reckless motorists, 
who are in the habit of rushing at 
high speed along the village rpad, of- 
ten at the rate of four a minute. On 
the average, one villager is injured 
every seven weeks, and one is killed 
every eighteen weeks. A similar 
demonstration and appeal would not 
be out of place in New York city. 
There, in the single month of Oc- 
tober of this year, thirty-three chil- 
dren were killed by automobiles. Al!- 
together, 227 children were killed by 
all classes of traffic in New York city 
in the first ten months. of this year. 
Of course, it may be said that children 
are careless, but that trait of child- 
hood hardly merits the 


penalty of 
capital punishment 


on so merciless a 


scale. There is no excuse for the 
recklessness of city motorists, and 
there will be no end to 


it until the 


courts deal with it more sternly. 







































November 13, 1913 


Reports and Pamphiets Received 


“The Co-ordinate System -in the 
Higher: Education.” By President 
Charies F. Thwing, Western Re- 
serve University, Ohio. 

Norwich, Conn. 
Superintendent 
ham. 


Annual Report. 
Edward Jj. Gra- 


“Economy of Time in Edweation.” 
Report of Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Education. James 
H. Baker, chairman. Bulletin 
United States Bureau of Education, 
1913. No. 38. 


State Female Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Va. “Training School Work 
for Special Days.” Selected and 
arranged by the Faculty. 


“Arbor and Bird Day Manual for 
1913-1914.” State Superintendent 
Charles A. Greathouse, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

State Normal School, Bloomsburg, 
Penn Catalog. Principal, D. 
J. Walker, Jr. 
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MAGAZINES 


—One of the special features of the 
Review of Reviews for November 
is the second article on the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff by N. IL. Stone, 
formerly statistician of the tariff 
board. Other important articles in 
the November number are “A Sci- 
entific Employment Plan,” by Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick; “The Progress of 
Good Housing” by Sherman 
M. Craiger; “The Art of Industrial 
Conciliation,’ by Marcus M. Marks; 
“The Direct Primary and the Prefer- 
ential’ Method,” by Karl A. Bickel; 
“The New World as Pupil and 
Teacher of Politics,” by Jesse Macy; 
“Efficiency in Buying and Operating 
Motor Trucks,” by W. A. McDer- 
mid: and “Lloyd-George at Work 
and at Play.” The editorial depart- 
ment comments on the currency bill, 
the President’s Philippine policy, the 
Sulzer impeachment, the state and 
municipal political campaign of the 
season, the Mexican situation, “Rit- 
ual Murder in Russia, ‘and other 
news topics of the month. The de- 
partment of “New Books” is par- 
ticularly varied. 





Guess the Candidate! 


_ If you want to test someone’s abil- 
wty to spell words which are alive 
with meaning in the discussion of 
present-dav affairs try him on the 
list which follows. It is made up of 
words used in an address by one of 
the presidential candidates in- the re- 
cent campaign. 

Anarchist, academical, adroit, as- 
Set, automatically, capitalization, 
consideration, cumulative, competi- 
tion, conservative, construction, dele- 
gated, democracy, fetish, flintlock, in- 
cident, instrumental, intent, impeach- 
ment, industrialism, initiative, inter- 
pretation, legalism, lobbyist monop- 
Oly, metaphysics, meticulous, nuga- 
Ory, pettifogging, philosophy, privi- 
lege, progressive, recall, referendum, 
Tepresentative, Socialism, summary, 
technical. terminology, vested water- 
ing.— Wisconsin News 
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_ The School Bulletin Teachers Agency is c(mpleting ite thirtieth sear sad is is- 
suing a booklet in anniversary which contains letters from people who know of ovr work 
and speak in reference toit. Kach week we are printing in the New England Journal 
one of these letters. We shall be very glad to send anyone the booklet on :equest, 


State Normal « r., : 
peer ta Masten - School, Brockport, N. Y., August 1, 1915. 


_ Tacompliance with your letter of the twenty-eight Ultimo, I take pleasure in send- 
ing you a word about my dealings with yourageney. 

During the five years of my superintendency in the city of Auburn, and the three 
years during which I have been in my present position | have called upon Bardeen’'s 
Teachers’ Agency many times for teachers. 

The services of this A gency have always been most satisfactory in every particular. 
One feature of this Agency's method which commends itself to me strongly is that it 
does recommendation work only. 

I have great confidence in the manager's judgment and gladly recommend the Bar- 
deen Teaciers’ Agency. Very truly yours. 

Alfred C. Thompson, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. VY. 
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THE B R E. W E RK TEACHERS? 
Fol me 8 Se bem 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue. 


New 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. vare 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer 

. — > 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY meoavees % Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Bchools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY a Square, New York, Est. 1888 


men aed women on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, relisbie work. Telegraph 
Phone. No advance fee. 5 2 m = 








with good general education wanted tor depa t 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena ™ 
and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 


syivania G 
tem of music'and drawing secure tions paying $60 to $70 “month. F 
information address THE TEACHERS’ KOE cY, R. L Mt ERS a co 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlas 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * tic tremens Bunting Bees 


HE SCOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency f¢ 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services tree to coheed ofheiale, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. Poachers 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and M 
61 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 








353 Fifth Avenue, New 3orb N.Y. 








Tepth 
Year 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “233.7222 4» 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business” carefn 
— Is fnew abeut the business side of your profession. Sent free. pe A 


Office: Spokane, Washington. 


TEACHERS’ «.- Madison, ‘. 
THE PARKER ‘iGexcr ** Spokane, Washington 








We have unequaled facilities fer placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, liass. 
ALVIN ¥F. PEASE, 
Manager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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The Best Asset 


in the way of a business education is a skilled knowledge of shoritand and the 
— of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Knowledge of the Remington is an asset as good as ready 
money to those who have it. You can “realize” on it 
always, not simply here and there, but anywhere. 


Remember that there are over three-quarters of a million 
Remingtons in service. These machines need operators. 
More Remington operators are always needed, because 
there are more Remington Typewriters. 

That’s the reason that most schools teach the Remington, 
and most students are Remington-trained. Experience 
teaches that Remington instruction pays best, both for the 
school and the pupil. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Place before the student's eye in photographic form, the essential factors of the subject—let 
him visualize your thoughts, see connectedly the salient ideas running thru the course. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction 


has been worked out by some of the foremost educators of the country to 
help the teacher accomplish this object. The purpose was to produce a series 
of lantern slide scenes which in the smallest possible compass, would con- 
stitute the entire visualistic requirements of the Gram- 
mar and High Schools, especially for teaching Geography, 
Physiography, History, Literature, and other subjects 
in the regular school curriculum. 
here are 1000 slides arranged in a cross-reference system, 
each slide actually illustrating from two’ to six, some cases ten or 
more, of the different study topics taught in the regular schoc 
courses. This equals 10,000 ditferent t n thet ! 
expensive and cumbersome plan 
Complete, descr ptive text « 
detail each lantern slide scene 
upplying concise and accurate informati 
ment the regular aon Oks. 
Pe t 
the | NDE RWOOD. & at ND r RWO " »» S 


Visual Instruction. catal al 


LNDERW OOD | & U NDERW OoOoD 
12-i4 West 37th Street, New York 





